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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


In this book there are actually many more than a 
hundred tricks and all of them could be performed 
by the average person. I have included no trick which 
would involve the use of expensive apparatus. 

Besides devoting a whole chapter to the best card 
tricks, I have included a number of simpler tricks with 
cards in other parts of the book. 

I have deliberately avoided giving large numbers of 
intricate diagrams, as in most cases these merely confuse 
the reader. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AS A 
CONJURER 


THE 
HUNDRED BEST TRICKS 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AS A 
CONJURER 


A Goop trick is loved by everyone, and there are few 
forms of entertainment in which reasonable efficiency 
can be achieved with so little trouble. A man who 
knows ten good tricks is always sure of an attentive 
audience. 

Schoolboys and princes alike share in this universal 
love of magic. 

Few members of the public are aware that the Prince 
of Wales, for example, is an expert amateur conjurer. 
Indeed, some years ago he went to the trouble of taking 
a series of lessons in conjuring from one of the best 
known illusionists in England. In this way he acquired 
an extensive repertoire of tricks and learned to perform 
them brilliantly. He was a painstaking pupil and 
rehearsed scores of times each trick shown to him. 
His quick mind and deft hands enabled him to gain 
proficiency as a conjurer at a speed which astonished 
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his tutor, the veteran illusionist. The first conjuring 
trick which the Prince learned was to turn a silk hand- 
kerchief into a Union Jack. Then he proceeded to 
master more difficult tricks, showing a particular fond- 
ness for card tricks in which some dexterity was 
required. Also he built up a useful little library of 
books on magic. 

Soon the Prince of Wales was able to perform as 
many as fifty good tricks with considerable expertness, 
and he is always eager to learn a new conjuring trick. 

With his conjuring, the Prince often amuses and 
mystifies his father, King George, who loves seeing a 
good trick. 

Prince George also performs a number of tricks, but 
he is not so accomplished as his brother. 

Not long ago, the Prince of Wales was a guest at a 
ptivate party in Mayfair. During the evening a certain 
young peer who is greatly interested in conjuring 
performed a few tricks to entertain the gathering. 
Later the Prince of Wales was persuaded also to con- 
tribute some magic to the evening’s entertainment. He 
performed trick after trick with the smooth efficiency 
of a professional conjurer, much to the astonishment 
of the guests, most of whom had never heard of the 
Prince’s accomplishment in this direction. The young 
peer afterwards said that until he had seen the Prince 
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perform he had always fancied himself as a conjurer ! 

The Prince shows deep interest in professional 
magicians when he sees them perform on the stage. 

I am told that some time ago he was, like the rest of - 
the audience, much amused at an incident which occurred 
when a well-known magician was appearing at a 
music-hall. 

At the beginning of the programme the conjurer 
asked for the assistance on the stage of three boys 
from the audience. Three kiddies, eager to take part, 
scrambled on to the stage. At the conjurer’s request 
they sat down on chairs provided. 

“Now,” said the magician, in a joking tone, pointing 
to the boy in the centre, who happened to be younger 
than the other two, “I am going to make this boy 
disappear.” 

Instantly the small boy burst into tears and called 
out between his sobs: “I don’t want to disappear. I 
want to go back to my mother.” 

The audience, including the Prince, roared with 
laughter at the comically unexpected turn in the 
proceedings. 

Still crying at the fearful thought that he might be 
whisked away, the boy was led back to his mother, 
while another lad, who declared that he would like to 
disappear, took his place on the stage. 


THOUGHT-READING TRICKS 


THOUGHT-READING TRICKS 


Mind-Reading Magic.—There are known to 
magicians several excellent codes for signalling numbers, 
names of cards or information, and here, for example, 
is a code which will repay a hundredfold the slight 
trouble required to master it. 

Head forward, eyes to the left—One ; head forward, 
eyes to the right—Two; head forward, eyes upward— 
Three; head forward, eyes downcast—Four; head 
upward, eyes upward—Five ; head down, eyes down- 
cast—Six ; head to the left, eyes straight ahead—Seven ; 
head down to the left, eyes downcast—Eight ; head to 
the right, eyes straight ahead—Nine; head down to 
the right, eyes downcast—Nought. 

The neutral position is head forward and eyes straight 
ahead. 

When you are signalling figures by this method, 
assume a somewhat tense expression as though you 
were strongly concentrating to convey by “thought 
waves” the required number to your partner, with 
whom, of course, you must carefully practise the code. 
This appearance of being absorbed will take away the 


attention of your audience from the position of your 
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head and eyes, though in actual practice no-one ever 
suspects how the signalling is done. 

You will at once realize the possibilities of this code. 
By means of it, with certain additions, you can, for 
instance, signal in silence the name of any card in the 
pack. 

A catd selected in your absence from a room can be 
named by you instantly on your return, although at 
no stage of the trick do you even see the pack. 

You already know that your partner, who, of course, 
has seen the card, can signal the number of the suit to 
you. It is quite easy for him to go further and signal 
the name of the suit. Your partner should be smoking, 
and if, when you re-enter the room, he is holding his 
cigarette in his left hand, that means hearts; in his 
right hand, diamonds; in the left side of the mouth, 
clubs ; and the right side of the mouth, spades. The 
Ace, King, Queen and Jack may be indicated by the 
position of the feet. Thus, the left foot forward means 
Ace; right foot forward, King; both feet together, 
Queen ; toe of right foot turned away distinctly to the 
right, Jack. 

All this is not nearly so complex as it may seem at 
first glance. You will be surprised at the degree of pro- 
ficiency you can achieve after twenty minutes’ practice. 

Yet an even more astonishing feat of thought-reading 
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than this can be achieved with this eye code. It is 
known as the “Book Test” and will baffle the shrewdest 
of your friends. 

A word is selected by your friends from any book 
after you have left the room, and when you return you 
take up the book, ask everyone to concentrate upon 
the word, turn over the pages and then find the word. 
The secret is that when the word was selected your 
confederate quietly noted the number of the page on 
which it appeared and also its position on the page. 

Supposing the word “moonlight” had been chosen, 
your partner would have noted that it appeared on 
page 27 in the fourth line from the top and was the 
second word in the line. By means of the eye code he 
signals these numbers, coming to the “neutral position” 
after each. 

All you have to do is to turn over the pages and 
find the word, but do not forget the necessary request 
that the audience should concentrate. Always give 
people you want to deceive something to occupy their 
minds so that they cannot concentrate on you. 


Seeing Through the Envelopes.—Here is a method 
of finding out what someone has written on a card 
placed in a sealed envelope. 
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Hand out to your friends pencils, envelopes and a 
number of small plain cards of the size of visiting cards. 
Ask them to write or draw something on the cards, 
seal them in envelopes and return them to you. 

Place the envelopes on a small table in front of you 
and touch each of them with your fingers, saying you 
want to establish “thought-contact”’ with the writer of 
that particular card. Although it is impossible for you 
to open the envelopes you are able to read what has 
been written or drawn on each card. 

The explanation is that when you touch the envelopes 
under the pretence of establishing “thought-contact” 
you are really dabbing them with a tiny sponge soaked 
in pure alcohol, which has the effect of making the 
envelopes temporarily transparent. 

How you finish this trick is entirely a matter for 
yourself. You can tear or burn all the envelopes when 
you have read their contents, or if you are near a stove 
ot fire you can give the envelopes a chance thoroughly 
to dry while you are performing another trick. This 
will later allow you to let the envelopes be re-inspected, 
but this is by no means a necessary part of the trick. 


Reading the News.—One of the most baffling tricks 
known to the art of magic involves the use of a news- 
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paper, or, rather, several newspapers. It is a “thought- 
reading”’ trick, and although I have performed it on 
many occasions before audiences of exceptional shrewd- 
ness, I have never known it to be detected. 

In the drawing-room of a friend’s house during a 
party I produce five different genuine newspapers 
bearing the same date. I suggest that in my absence 
from the room the guests should select a news paragraph 
or any other item from whichever newspaper they care 
to choose. 

To remove any suspicion of confederacy from their 
minds, I ask that one person should select a newspaper, 
another a particular page, a third a column in the 
newspaper, and a fourth an actual item. This makes it 
impossible for a choice to be forced on the party in my 
absence. I request further that everyone in the room 
should see the paragraph selected so as to be able to 
“concentrate their thoughts” upon it when I return. 

Another instruction I give them is that when the 
paragraph has been decided upon, the newspaper should 
be folded up again, placed anywhere among the other 
four, and then someone should open the door and 
shout “Ready”, or, better still, strike once on a gong. 
This latter precaution is to make it impossible for 
anyone to communicate the choice by coming out to 
meet me. 
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When so summoned I return to the room, and 
though my eyes are closed, I begin immediately to 
describe in detail the item chosen, even giving names 
and addresses. I repeat this several times, and invariably 
everyone is baffled. 

You can do it in your own home if you are prepared 
to take a little trouble and to spend a few shillings. 
I have seen scientists, famous K.C.s, and even brother 
magicians completely puzzled by this trick. The 
secret is that, in each case, the choice made by the 
guests was signalled to me in a simple yet effective 
manner before I returned to the drawing-room. 

When I left the room I went to another room in the 
corridor to wait until someone shouted for me to return. 
In the meantime, I was busy receiving signals from the 
drawing-room, under the carpet of which a simple 
electric flex ran to the other room. 

Under the carpet in the drawing-room was a tiny 
switch which any amateur electrician could easily make 
in a few minutes, and this my confederate operated 
with his foot. At the other end of the electric wire 
in the room where I sat, was a small electric bulb. I 
had concealed in this room where I was waiting a 
duplicate set of the newspapers. 

The newspapers in the drawing-room and those in 
the other room were secretly numbered, and if, for 
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example, one of the guests chose the Daily Telegraph, 
my confede ate, knowing that this was No. 2, pressed 
twice with his foot on the switch under the carpet, 
where he was standing in readiness. I, therefore, saw 
two flashes on my lamp, and reached out for the Daily 
Telegraph. ‘Then next I saw five flashes. That meant 
that page five had been selected. Ii the news item was 
the third from the top of the chosen column, then, 
seeing three flashes, I looked at the selected paragraph 
and quickly memorized its contents roughly, paying 
special attention to names and addresses. 

A man with a reasonably good memory can absorb 
and retain a good deal in less than a minute. Coming 
back to the room with my eyes closed, I make a good 
pretence of “reading the thoughts” of the guests, whom 
I ask strongly to concentrate upon the contents of the 
selected paragraph. 

Just one word of warning concerning this excellent 
trick. Practise it with your confederate beforehand 
and arrange that if a page with a high number, like 
sixteen, is chosen, he will flash once and then, after a 
tiny pause, six more times. This avoids the clumsiness 
of having to flash sixteen times. 
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A Remarkable Card Trick.—Conjuring is not based 
on confederacy. In fact, the best conjurcrs are those 
who perform a series of tricks without a confederate. 
Yet there are several really excellent tricks in which 
the help of an intelligent and secret assistant can be 
most mystifying. The complete conjurer must know a 
number of good tricks in which a confederate takes 
part. I intend to teach you a few such tricks in this 
series. 

I know scores of good card tricks, but there is one 
which has baffled the members of The London Press 
Club, to which I belong, more than anything I have 
ever performed before them. 

What happens is this: I tell the audience in the 
lounge of the club that I will do a card trick, without 
seeing the pack of cards to be used in the trick. I say that 
I will leave the lounge and that in my absence the 
steward will produce a pack of cards. I request that 
some member should select a card and that the cards 
should then be hidden away. 

When I return to the lounge I at once describe the 
chosen card—and I am right every time. This seems 
to amaze the club members. The quickness and accuracy 
with which I name the card chosen in my absence is 
really mystifying to them. “He has not even seen the 
cards,” they say. 
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The secret is that my confederate, another member 
of the club, signals to me on my return the name of 
the card which has been selected. The method of 
signalling is one which the average person would never 
suspect. Like most of the other members of the club, 
my confederate is smoking. If when I return to the 
lounge his cigarette is being held ir. his left hand, that 
means that the suit chosen is hearts, if in his right, 
diamonds. If the cigarette is in the left side of his mouth, 
it means spades and if in the right side, clubs. So I 
know the suit at once, and no-one will suspect such a 
code. 

And then I glance secretly at the used match-stick, 
which lies on the table close beside him. That is 
arranged beforehand on the basis of an imaginary 
clock-face, up to ten, the head of the match pointing 
to the imaginary figure. Thus I can see at a glance 
whether the match-head is pointing to “three” or 


If my confederate’s heels are together that means 
that the ace of the particular suit has been chosen. 
If they are apart, it must be the king. If he 
has his left foot forward that is the quecn, but 
if I see his right foot is forward the jack has been 
chosen. 

Just make a little practice of this code and you will 
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soon realize how remarkably effective and mysterious 
it can be. I have performed the trick hundreds of times 
with distinct success. 


e, 
“ 


@, 
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Another Code.—Here is the basis of another code 
for signalling the names of cards, and so on. 

In your absence from the room a card is selected by 
the audience and when you return you tell the suit, 
and if you are smart the actual card as well, after some- 
one has challenged you to tell it. 

The person who asks you to tell the card is your 
confederate. 

If he says, “Can you tell us which card we have 
chosen ?” you will know that it is clubs because the 
first word in his question begins with the letter “‘C”. 
If he says, “Do you know what card ?” then it is 
diamonds. “‘Have you discovered which card ?” 
would be hearts. “‘Someone has chosen a card”? would 
be spades. 

The other details of the card can be signalled in a 
number of neat ways which you can arrange to suit 
yourself. If your confederate has one hand in his 
pocket and you can see the five fingers of the other 
hand it would be the five of some suit. And so on. 


? “ 
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The Domino Trick.—The performer invites some- 
one to play a game of dominoes by himself. He is to 
begin with the double-six and play the pieces in the 
usual way. While the game is going on the magician 
turns his back on the player. When all the dominoes 
have been used, he asks his assistant to think intently 
of the numbers at the two ends of the line of dominoes, 
and at once announces the numbers which are being 
thought about. 

Here is a trick that cannot go wrong. All that is 
necessary is to put one of the dominoes in the pocket 
before the trick begins ; the numbers on that domino 
will be those on the ends of the row when the player 
has finished. 


The Tell-Tale Touch.—A new pack of cards is 
handed to the audience. The conjurer asks for the cards 
to be shuffled, and thirteen dealt in a heap and handed 
to him. Holding the thirteen cards in a “fan”, with the 
backs towards himself, he asks a member of the 
audience to touch any card he pleases and to think of 
it. Then the magician reads the thoughts of the other. 

Everyone will jump to the conclusion that marked 
cards are being used, but the explanation is much 
simpler than that. If the reader will hold thirteen cards 
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in the form of a fan in his hand he will see that when a 
catd has been touched, the faces of the cards being 
held up to the assistant, it is easy to turn up the lower 
left hand corner of that card with his left thumb, and 
that corner, being the index corner, will give him the 
name of the card that has been touched. It is advisable 
to use thin cards. 


A Six-Fold Test.—A member of the audience is 
handed a new pack of cards. The person doing the 
trick asks that they may be taken out of the wrapper 
and handed back to him. He then asks someone 
to lift off a few cards and put them underneath the 
others ; that is to say, the pack has been cut. Impressing 
on his assistant that he cut the pack where he pleased, 
the performer asks him to take off the next six cards 
and hand them round to members of the audience. 

While this is being done he turns his back on the 
audience so that he will not be able to get a glimpse 
of any of the cards. When the six cards have been 
distributed he turns round, asks the holders to think 
of them, and immediately tells each person what card he 
is holding. 

The secret is based on the fact that packs of the same 
brand are put up in the same order. The thought-reader 
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copies the order (in shortened form, of course) on a 
visiting card and puts it in his waistcoat pocket. 

After the pack has been cut he gets a glimpse of the 
bottom card and remembers it. When he turns his 
back on the audience all he has to do is to take the 
card from his pockct and find out what six cards come 
after the one at the bottom of the pack. He should 
have no difficulty in remembering those six cards for 
a few moments. 


The Zero Hour.—The illusionist hands his watch 
to a member of the audience and asks him to think 
of the exact hour at which he is going to get up in the 
morning. He takes back his watch—his reason for 
handing it out was only to show that it had the usual 
face—and says that he is going to tap on the watch a 
few times. “Imagine,” he says to his assistant, “that 
I have already tapped out the hour of which you are 
thinking, and when I tap once add one to that hour. 
Keep on adding one for every tap till the sum comes 
to twenty and then tell me to stop.” The instructions 
are carried out, and when the performer is told to stop 
he shows that he has stopped tapping on the hour of 
which the assistant chose to think. 

This is how it is done. You tap seven times at any 
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figures on the watch. The eighth tap must be on twelve, 
and then go round the watch backwards. When told 
to stop you will be on the right number. For example, 
suppose the assistant decides to think of nine. The 
eighth tap must be on the twelve, and when that tap is 
given the assistant is thinking of seventeen. Three more 
taps backwards will lead to the figure nine at which 
should come the order to stop. It will be seen that if 
the eighth tap is on twelve, and the performer taps at 
each figure going backwards round the clock the trick 


cannot go wrong. 
& & 


All Done by the “Joker”.—Here is a little thought- 
reading trick which, the conjurer says, is really done 
by the aid of the “joker”. He runs through the pack, 
removes the “joker”, and puts it down on the table. 
Then he divides the pack into three equal piles and 
asks someone to look at the top card of cach pile and 
to remember it. (If the person is not accustomed to 
card playing it is as well to have the names of the three 
cards written down.) Afterwards he asks his assistant 
to think intently of the three cards and to pick up the 
joker by one end. He himself holds the other end of 
the card. In due course he tells his assistant the three 
cards that are being thought of. 
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The main part of the trick is done when the performer 
is picking out the joker; while he is doing this he is 
also noting and remembering the three top cards. 

In dividing the pack into three equal parts he lays 
stress on the importance of having the three packets 
exactly equal, and he lays the joker on the top of them 
for a moment. Then he says quite casually: “I think 
we want two or three cards on this heap, and perhaps 
one of two on this—to make them all level.” Apparently 
he moves a few cards from the heap which was origin- 
ally the top of the pack, but he really moves only two 
cards and puts them on to the next packet; he then 
says he thinks that that packet is a shade too high for 
the trick and he slides one card on to the next packet. 
Now, the three cards which were originally at the top 
of the pack are on the tops of the three piles (one on 
each) and as he noted them when he was searching for 
the joker and afterwards remembered them the rest is 


easy. 


Just One Card.—For this experiment, ask someone 
to shuffle a pack of cards and cut. Another person is 
asked to think of any card in the first twelve and to 
remember its place in the pack. “For instance,” says 
the conjurer, “if you decide to think of the top card 
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that will be number one ; if you think of the sixth card 
from the top that will be number six, and so on. I 
will turn my back on you while you make your selection.” 
On turning round he asks the person who is thinking 
of the card to concentrate on it. He then says that he 
will try to think of that number too, and takes out a 
card (without showing it) and puts it in his right-hand 
coat pocket. “Now,” he says, “‘perhaps you will kindly 
say what was the number of your card counting from 
the top.” (We will suppose that the number was five.) 
‘That was the number I thought of,” says the performer, 
“‘and therefore I really did take out the actual card of 
which you were thinking. Let me show you.” He 
deals down to the fifth card (with the cards face down- 
wards) and says: “If I made a mistake that is your 
card. Will you turn it over.” The person doing so 
admits that it is not the card of which he decided to 
think. “‘No,” says the conjurer, “I told you that I put 
your card in my pocket, and I did. Here it is.” He 
takes it out. : 
When the illusionist has the pack in his hands and is 
pretending to find the card that is being thought of 
he really slides the bottom card of the pack to the top. 
Therefore, if the card that is being thought of was 
originally the fifth it is now the sixth. He then appears 
to take a card from a position near the top of the pack, 
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but he really takes any card below the top twelve and, 
without showing it to the audience, openly puts it into 
his pocket. Directly the card is in the pocket it is 
quickly folded in two. When he is dealing the cards in 
order to show his assistant that he has really removed 
the card that is being thought of he deals down to the 
fifth (in this case). Unknown to the audience the next 
card is really the chosen card. ‘While the assistant is 
turning over the card on the table the performer, 
standing with his right hand at his side, slides the top 
card (which is the chosen card) into his pocket. Then, 
at the conclusion of the trick, he merely has to put 
his hand into his pocket and take out the card. The 
reader will now see why the card which is openly 
put in the pocket is folded ; obviously so that the right 
card shall be drawn from the pocket. 


The Telegraphic Coin.—Here the illusionist asks 
someone to come to his table and hands out a florin 
and a half-crown. “Now,” he says, “please take one 
of those coins in your right hand and the other in your 
left. When my back is turned I want you to think 
intently of one of those coins and I’m going to try to 
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read your thoughts.” ‘Turning round, he pretends to 
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be in difficulty ; he says that the assistant is not thinking 
hard enough. “Please hold the hand containing the 
coin of which you are thinking to your forehead. Keep 
it there for a moment—I am reading your thoughts. 
Thanks. Now put your hand down again.” Turning 
round again he at once announces which coin has been 
thought of. 

This is easy. The hand that was raised to the assistant’s 
forehead will be slightly paler than the other. If the 
reader will hold his hand to his head for a moment and 
then compare the colour with that of the other hand 
he will see at once how simple the feat is. 


Mass Thinking.—A dozen pennies are handed out 
and someone is asked to note that there are not two 
pennies of the same date. The performer asks that the 
dates may be called out to him and as each date is named 
he writes it down on a little slip of paper and puts it 
in a tumbler. Someone is asked to take out one of the 
slips, open it, and hand it round so that everyone in 
the room may see it. While this is being done, the 
conjurer goes behind his screen, so that he cannot 
possibly get a glimpse of the date on the slip. He comes 
back and asks everyone to think hard of the date which 
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has been chosen. He then picks up the pennies, one 
at a time, and holds them to his forehead until he comes 
to one which seems to cause him to hesitate for a 
moment. He then asks the audience to tell him the 
date of which they are thinking and he at once hands 
out the penny he is holding ; he has read their thoughts 
correctly. If anyone should ask tu see the tumbler 
containing the rest of the slips the performer at once 
hands it out and anyone can examine the eleven slips 
left in it. 

When he was writing down the dates of the coins 
he really wrote only one date on each of the twelve slips ; 
therefore it did not matter which slip was taken. In 
picking up the pennies and holding them to his head 
he caught a glimpse of the penny bearing the date he 
had written down. Behind his screen he had another 
tumbler containing eleven slips with a different date on 
each, and, of coutsc, the date which the audience had 
“chosen” was not on any of these slips. In going behind 
his screen for a moment he changed one tumbler for 
the other. 


A Cool Encore Trick.—The magician says that he 
would like to encore that trick himself, and he hands 
someone four of the pennies and asks that one may 
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be chosen. The chosen penny is put on one side. He 
holds the other pennies in his hands and talks for a 
few moments about the “power of thought”. He then 
asks the person who chose the penny to drop it among 
the others he is holding. He turns his head away while 
this is being done. Then, holding the pennies against 
his forehead, he stops at the one which was chosen. 
When the selected penny was put on one side it was 
placed for a moment on the mantelpiece, and therefore 
when put among the others was a shade colder to the 
touch, so that there was no difficulty in discovering it. 


With Four Handkerchiefs.—Having shown four 
small silk handkerchiefs of different colours and four 
small envelopes, all of which may be examined, the 
person doing the trick asks that the handkerchiefs may 
be placed in the envelopes. He turns away when this 
is being done and, still in that position, asks that the 
envelopes may be placed in his hands. He then turns 
round again, keeping the envelopes behind him. He 
brings an envelope into view of the audience, holds 
it to his forehead without glancing at it, and announces 
the colour of the handkerchief which it contains. 
He then puts that envelope on one side and proceeds 
to “read” the colours of the handkerchiefs in the other 
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envelopes. Afterwards, anyone may open the envelopes 
and show that the performer’s thought-reading has been 
successful. 

Directly the conjurer has the envelopes behind his 
back he slips them into the left hip pocket of his 
trousers and takes from the other hip pocket four other 
envelopes arranged in an order known to him. 


So Simple !—In this case the conjurer’s confederate 
goes out of the room while various articles are collected 
from the audience on a tray. Before the experiment 
begins someone is asked to go out to the assistant, 
blindfold her, and lead her back to the room. She stands 
with her back to the principal. When he takes an article 
from the tray and holds it to his forehead he beckons 
to someone in the audience to ask the assistant to 
describe it. She does so and continues to describe the 
rest of the things. 

This is easy, because the magician and his assistant 
have arranged between themselves what articles are to 
be borrowed and in what order they are to be handled. 
However, to make the trick a little more convincing 
one or two extra touches can be added. The principal 
can hold up his empty hand (after, say, a pocket-book) 
and the assistant after a moment or two of hesitation, 
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says: “Don’t be silly; you’re not holding anything.” 
Or, the performer and the assistant can decide that 
after he has held up a watch he will immediately pause 
to light a cigarette if it is a wrist-watch, and the lady 
describes it. A number of added signs of this kind make 
a very effective trick. 
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With Cigarettes.— While the performer’s assistant is 
out of the room he hands a member of the audience his 
cigarette case, and asks him to add to the cigarettes 
in it or to take some away for the time being. He is 
then to remember the number of cigarettes left and to 
put the cigarette case in his pocket. The principal 
hides himself behind some piece of furniture when the 
assistant returns to the room, so that it is obvious he 
does not make any sign to her. The assistant goes up 
to the person who has the cigarette case and at once 
tells him how many cigarettes there are in it. The 
experiment can be repeated. 

A confederate is needed for this trick. The signs are 
given to the assistant by the confederate. The right 
hand holding the lapel of the coat can be “one”, the 
left hand held in the same way “two’—and so on. 
It is quite an effective trick for a party. 
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Sealed Letter Reading.—Use a very thin small 
envelope; also carbon paper of the finest grade, 
so that the merest touch will give an impression. 
Cut this paper into pieces that will fit inside the envelopes. 
Then place these pieces in the envelopes with the carbon 
side towards the backs of the envelopes. Place in the 
envelopes, at the back of this carbon paper, a sheet 
of rather stiff white paper. This should be of a surface 
that will readily take a carbon impression. Then seal 
just the mere tip of the flaps of the envelopes. 

Now arrange the envelopes as follows :—Take a 
thin sheet of paper the same size of the envelope and 
place it on top of a prepared envelope. Then place 
under the prepared envelope an envelope that is sot 
prepared. ‘This makes a set. Arrange two or three of 
these sets, one on top of the other, and come forward 
with these in the left hand like a pack of cards. Also 
have a sharp pointed hard lead pencil for the spectator 
to write with. 

Then ask a member of your audience to think of some 
question about the future that he or she would like to 
have answered, and when that has been done say: 
“Here is a slip of paper and an envelope.”” At the same 
time take off the top or prepared envelope with the slip 
of paper on it and in position. 

This is done with the right hand, and you say: ““Take 
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this in your left hand and hold it as I show you, so that 
no-one can see what you write.” As this is said the 
magician illustrates how materials are to be held, by 
placing them in position against the palm of his left hand, 
but holding them with the right hand while so doing. 

Then the conjurer says: “Hold your hand up this 
way so that no-one can see.” You add: “Write 
plainly, and when you have finished, please double 
the paper in halves.” You appear not to watch your 
collaborator while he or she is writing, but in reality 
you watch closely enough with occasional glances to 
see that all conditions are complied with. This is where 
the skill of the performer comes in. He must have had 
enough experience to be certain of himself and to act 
with perfect composure and self-assurance. 

As the assistant has no idea of what is intended, 
his or her mind is occupied with thinking of a question 
to write, and also with listening to instructions. They 
naturally leave the slip of paper on the prepared envelope 
when writing. 

As soon as the writing is completed the writer doubles 
the paper in half, and the performer reaches for the 
envelope with his right hand. This taking of the envelope 
is done in a matter-of-fact manner with nothing said, 
and it is doubtful if the assistant could tell that the 
envelope has been taken away. Running talk and 
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instruction take the attention of the person assisting 
as well as other spectators who may be closely watching. 
As a tule, the other spectators hardly ever watch closely | 
for the reason announced, that no-one must see what is 
written. 

What is actually being done is this: While directing 
the manner of folding, and as the envelope is taken, 
the right hand is brought back to left, and without 
pause of any kind the prepared envelope with the 
impression is put underneath the pack, the right hand 
then, ith the same motion, carrying back the unprepared 
envelope from the top of the pack. 

An artistic use of “‘mis-direction” is here brought 
into play. The conjurer does not look at his hands at 
all while making this motion, but is watching his helper 
intently as he is folding the paper. The spectators 
invariably look where the performer looks, if they look 
at all. 

The moment the paper is properly folded, the magician 
says: ““We will now place it in the envelope and seal 
it.” The envelope is then opened with the fingers of 
the right hand as if intending to help, and then suddenly, 
as if changing his mind, the conjurer says: “You just 
place it in the envelope and seal it yourself.” As this 
is said the unprepared envelope is handed over to the 
petson, who proceeds properly to fold and seal the 
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envelope. Then instruct your assistant to place it in 
a pocket and retain it until after the contents have 
been read. 

If it is desired to have more questions prepared, 
simply pass to others in a similar manner. 

Generally, when working from a stage, two assistants 
go down their respective aisles, having four or five 
people write, and in this way several copies of questions 
can be secured. It is an easy matter for the assistants to 
obtain the required number of copies and not attract 
attention to their movements if in the meantime the 
performer will carry on some slight diversion on the 
stage. This will hold the eyes of the spectators and 
at the same time keep up the interest of the audience. 

Of course, the conjurer should illustrate in front of 
the spectators what the assistants are to do, and begin 
his little diversion only after they have begun to work. 
In some cases, after the writings have been completed, 
the assistants return behind the scenes and open and 
read the copies. They write the questions plainly on 
a sheet of paper, lay them on a table and set the table 
on the stage. 

While they are doing this the magician completes 
his little diversions, and then, seating himself at the 
table with his head in his hand, he reads and answers 
the questions one by one. 
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The Newspaper Trick.—Not long ago a clever 
young magician came into the office of the London 
daily newspaper to which I belong and, after a chat 
with me, said: 

“Would you like to see a new trick ?” 

I nodded, and he picked up a copy of a newspaper 
of that day’s date which was lying among others on a 
table. Picking up a pair of scissors which lay upon 
my desk, he requested me to cut out a pattern of any 
shape I wished. 

“When you are cutting out the pattern, which can 
be regular or irregular in design,” he said, “take care 
that you are cutting right through the newspaper.” 

I did as he suggested, and when I had finished the 
cutting I had in my hand a bunch of twelve clippings 
of similar shape from the newspaper, which was one 
of twenty-four pages (one clipping for each two pages). 

“Now,” continued my friend, the magician, “‘put the 
newspaper and the scissors aside, and take away from 
the little bunch of clippings any one of them you like, 
but take care that I do not see the cutting you choose.” 

When I had done this I kept the cutting I had selected 
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tightly in my hand, passing the rest back to the magician, 
who set fire to them in my presence with a match. 

Then with his back towards me he began to describe 
the contents of the cutting held in my hand which 
he certainly could not see. He gave an accurate descrip- 
tion of the contents of each side of this clipping. How 
was it done ? 





Well, in the first place, the newspaper which the 
magician picked up so casually from the table was not 
so innocent as it looked. In fact, when he entered the 
room he had quietly placed it there among the other 
newspapers. It had the appearance of a normal news- 
paper of that day’s date, but actually it had been 
prepared for the trick. Each of the pages was dupli- 
cated—that is to say, two newspapers had been used 
to make one. Thus there were two front pages, one 
behind the other, two page two’s, and so on. 
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In order to avoid making the faked newspaper too 
thick, the magician had used only half of each of the 
two newspapers to form one fake newspaper. Thus he 
duplicated only the principal pages—the front, middle 
and chief inside pages, so that the whole contained 
only twenty-four pages and was the same thickness 
as the normal newspaper. 

Now, when I had cut the pattern right through with 
the scissors, taken one of the clippings away and handed 
the rest of them to the magician to burn, the position 
was that he received from me a bunch of eleven 
clippings, each of them, excepting one, being in duplicate. 

While preparing to burn the clippings, the magician 
ran his eye swiftly through them and quickly spotted 
the “lonely” cutting. He knew instantly that I had 
chosen the corresponding cutting, and so he took the 
“lonely” clipping and crumpled it in his hand. He 
burned the rest ; but when his back was turned towards 
me he was able, under the pretence of “‘thought-read- 
ing’, to read and describe both sides of the cutting he 
held in his hand. 


A Book Mystery.—A great deal of entertainment and 
mystification can be obtained from a trick in which a 
book and a card are used. 
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Generally, the card I use for the purpose of this trick 
is the King of Diamonds, but it can be any card from 
the pack, and what happens is this. 

Quite casually I take a book which is lying about, 
and, drawing the King of Diamonds from the pack of 
cards, announce that I am going to present a demon- 
stration of thought-reading. 





With the book in my right hand and the card in my 
left, I go to one of my audience and request him to push 
the card somewhere into the book, but leaving a bit 
of it protruding—that is to say, he must not push the 
card right into the book. 

I point out to him that he is placing the card in 
whatever part of the book he wishes, and that I do not 
in any way force his choice. 
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He is satisfied that this is so, and then with the bit 
of the card protruding from the book, I turn to another 
member of the audience, preferably a lady this time, 
hand the book to her and, moving away, request that 
she should open the book at the place where the card 
has been inserted. 

She does this, and finds that the card is inserted 
between, shall we say, pages 81 and 82. 

“Now,” I say, “which of these two pages would you 
like me to describe to you ?” 

“Page 82,” the lady may say. 

I then request her to concentrate on the contents of 
that page, and I proceed, though I am some distance 
away and my eyes are closed, to describe in detail the 
contents of page 82 of the book. 

Should she choose page 81, then I can do the same 
thing. 

In this trick, the secret is that I had already myself 
inserted a card, a duplicate King of Diamonds, between 
pages 81 and 82. 

But as I handed the book to the member of the 
audience, inviting him to insert the King of Diamonds 
which I gave him, my hand, in quite a natural position 
over the end of the book, hid the end of the card already 
there. 

When the card had been inserted, I turned round to 
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the lady, and, during those moments, I pushed my 
friend’s card right into the book and handed the other 
end of the book, from which my card was sticking, to 
the lady. As I had already memorized the contents of 
pages 81 and 82, it was not difficult for me to describe 
them. 

The chance of the other card being found in the 
book is really very slight, because the lady has no 
opportunity to turn over the pages, even if she should 
see any reason to do so. 


The Thumb Tie.—The thumb tie came originally 
from Japan. 

The performer starts by inviting two members of 
the audience to come on the stage and tie his thumbs 
together. He gives each man a short piece of string and 
offers his hands for examination. When the voluntary 
assistants are satisfied that neither the two short pieces 
of string nor the performer’s hands have been prepared 
in any way for the trick, the magician brings his hands 
together, crosses his thumbs, and asks one of his assist- 
ants to pass one of the pieces of string twice round his 
thumbs and then to tie the two ends together with the 
knot at the top, so that everybody can see it. The other 
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assistant is asked to put the second string between the 
performer’s thumbs, pass it twice round the first string 
and then tie the two ends together on the top thumb. . 

The conjurer holds up his hands so that the audience 
may see that the thumbs are securely tied. 

One of the performer’s professional assistants—a 
member of his company—hands out a number of small 
wooden hoops for cxamination. On receiving them 
back from the audience, the assistant stands a little 
distance away from the performer and throws the hoops 
to him, one at a time. 

Immediately the performer catches one of the hoops, 
he contrives to get it on one of his arms, although 
his thumbs are still tied; as each hoop is caught and 
passed on to an arm the performer holds his hands 
towards the audience, showing that his thumbs are 
still tied. 

The illusionist then invites the two members of the 
audience who are assisting him to examine the hoops 
on his arms and satisfy themselves that there is no open- 
ing in any of the hoops. A little comedy can be intro- 
duced at this stage of the trick. After the assistant on 
the right has inspected some of the hoops the performer 
turns quickly to the other assistant and says : 

“Perhaps you would like to examine the hoops ?” 


With that the performer—his thumbs still tied— 
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hands the man a few of the hoops! The audience are 
quick to see that the performer has really repeated the 
trick under the eyes of the man assisting him. 

The trick is then varied in several ways. For example 
the performer and his assistant link their hands together, 
and immediately they have done so the performer 
appears to pass his arms through those of his assistant, 
though his thumbs are still tied. 

A pole is brought on the stage and while it is held, 
perpendicularly, the performer passes his arms round 
it and again shows that his thumbs are still tied. Before 
the assistants have recovered from their surprise the 
magician has freed himself from the pole and is asking 
them to look at his thumbs once more ; they are still tied | 

The performer concludes the trick by repeating it 
quickly two or three times. 

The main secret of the trick lies in the way in which 
the performer holds his thumbs when they are being tied. 
No two pairs of thumbs are quite alike; therefore, 
anyone who wishes to learn this trick may find that he 
can make it easier for himself by slightly altering the 
position of the thumbs. It may be necessary to put the 
thumbs farther apart or to bend them slightly so the 
tips of the thumbs come under the hands. As a rule, 
the greater the distance between the tips of the thumbs 
the easier is the trick. 
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When the performer is being tied there is nothing 
to prevent him from pressing the lower thumb down, 
thus putting a slight strain on the string and preventing the 
assistant from tying the two thumbs too closely together. 

The manner in which the second string is tied really 
helps the performer because it divides the first string 
into two loops. 





Fia. 1. 





If the learner will now have his thumbs tied together 
in the way described he will see at once that although 
the string is tightly tied when the thumbs are spread 
apart, the tying is not so tight when the thumbs are close 
together, one on the top of the other. Therefore, to 
release one hand the performer quickly brings his 
thumbs together, when he is able to slip the lower 
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one out of the loop. The learner may find that the 
feat comes easier to him if he slips the top thumb out 
of its loop, but most performers work in the other way 
because the released thumb is naturally hidden by the 
other. 

It will be seen that the second string holds the loop 
out stiffly, so that the performer has little difficulty in 
getting his thumb back into the loop immediately he 
has caught a hoop and passed it on to his arm; then he 
spreads his thumbs apart again, thus putting a strain on 
the strings, and he can at once show his thumbs securely 
and tightly tied. 

The performer does not wait until he has caught a 
hoop before he releases one of his thumbs. He slips 
a thumb out of its loop, but keeps the hands close 
together. Then having caught the hoop he can instantly 
pass it on to his arm, and before the audience have 
recovered from their surprise he has got his thumb 
back into the loop. 

When Ten Ichi did the trick he used string covered 
with Japanese paper, which probably made the per- 
formance of the trick a little easier for him, but an 
English magician will not detract from the effect of the 
trick by using prepared string. The learner should start 
by using fairly thick stiff strings, and the first piece 
should be of such a length that when it is passed twice 
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round the thumbs the ends are quite short; then it 
will be impossible for anyone to tie them very tightly. 
Naturally, the thicker the string the easier the trick. 

By the way, it is advisable to have a professional 
assistant to throw the hoops because he knows exactly 
how to throw them to suit the performer. Sometimes 
two or three hoops can be thrown by members of the 
audience, but it will generally be found that they will 
bungle the job, throw the hoops wide of the mark, 
and so spoil the effect of the trick. The performer 
cannot do the trick quickly and cleanly if he has to stoop 
down to the stage to pick up a hoop. 

The above method, the usual one, demands a great 
deal of practice, but the trick is worth the effort. Some 
thumbs are much more suitable for the trick than others ; 
a performer who has the misfortune to have large 
joints is handicapped. 

Here is a much easier method of performing the 
trick. The thumbs are held side by side and a string is 
passed under them. The hands are held up so that the 
audience get a good view of the position of the thumbs 
and the string. Then the hands are turned down in 
order that the string may be tied on the tops of the 
thumbs, and immediately the hands are in that position 
the tip of the first finger of the right hand is inserted 
in the string under the thumbs. If the fingers are curled 
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in slightly no-one can see that the first finger has been 
employed in gathering up a little slack—only a little, 
but ample for the performer’s purpose. With the first 
finger secretly in position, the performer can ask the 
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man who is tying his thumbs to pull hard and tie a 
tight knot. Directly the knot has been tied the performer 
takes his finger out of the loop. The slack is now under 
the thumbs, but the performer must show the under 
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side of his thumbs once more to convince the audience 
that they have been tied tightly; so he has to hide 
the slack and he does this by working the string upwards | 
with the sides of the first fingers while he raises his 
hands. The job can be done in the fraction of a second. 
Then the performer lowers his hands again, working 
the slack back to its original position. 

Here is another way of obtaining the necessary slack. 
The performer, having submitted the strings and his 
hands for examination, holds his hands together and 
asks the assistant on his right to put one of the strings 
under his thumbs. The performer then turns quickly 
round to the other assistant and asks him to tie the 
strings together, but during the moment occupied in 
turning from one assistant to the other the performer 
bends his fingers and locks them together. The performer 
also gets hold of the string with the middle finger 
of his right hand and draws it down for an inch into his 
closed hands, thus getting all the slack he wants. To 
the audience and to the assistant on the left the string 
still appears to pass straight under the thumbs, which 
can be crossed at this stage or held side by side. 

When either the second or third method is 
adopted only one string is used and the trick is fairly 
easy, but the performer has to be careful not to expose 
the slack. Either of these methods is quite good when 
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the magician is performing to children or an audience 
which is not too sophisticated, but at a big public per- 
formance the first method should be used. If he can 
do so without creating suspicion, the performer should 
choose the two members of the audience whom he wishes 
to help him. If there is a man in the audience who is 
anxious to make things as difficult as possible for the 
performer he will probably get up at once when the 
magician asks for the assistance of two members of 
the audience, but if possible the performer should 
pretend not to see that man. Let him turn towards others 
who are not so eager to leave their seats for the stage. 
Most people are kind to the man who is entertaining 
them, but be careful of the “awkward” person. 


The Bangle.—One of the most baffling little tricks 
I know is that in which you produce a cheap metal 
bangle and a piece of cord. 

Invite someone securely to fasten your wrists with the 
cord, and next, holding the bangle in your fingers, 
turn your back to the audience for a moment or two, 
and then turn round to reveal the astonishing fact that 
the bangle is actually on the cord which is tied round 
your wrists. 
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How did it get there? It was certainly impossible 
for you to have removed the cord from your wrists 
and then readjust it. 

Is there any fake or trick in the bangle ? No, it is 
the sort of bangle you could buy at any cheap store. 
What then is the explanation ? 

It is this: when you started the trick, there 
was a second bangle, exactly the same as the other 
one, already on your left wrist concealed under your 
coat sleeve. 

When you turned your back on your audience for 
a moment you slipped the bangle which you showed 
them into one of your coat pockets (it is not difficult 
to do this, although your wrists are tied). The next 
part of the trick consisted in working the bangle over 
your left wrist on to the cord binding the wrists. 

With a little practice you will find yourself able to do 
this exceptionally neat trick quite quickly, which will 
lend to its value. 

There is a means of making the trick even more 
elaborate and mystifying. When employing this method 
begin by telling your audience that you will take a 
precaution, making it impossible for the bangle to be 
exchanged at any stage of the trick. 

For this purpose, you say, you will use a small piece 
of a gummed label upon which any member of the 
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audience can write his name or initials. When this has 
been done, the piece of gummed label can be stuck 
by anyone on to the bangle. 

Yet when you turn round at the conclusion of the 
trick there is the same piece of gummed paper fastened 
to the bangle. 

How is that part of it done? Well, it is not so 
difficult, but you must beforehand smear a little glycerine 
on to the bangle you show to the audience. 

You need not smear glycerine over the whole bangle, 
but only on part of it. When you hold the bangle to 
enable your friend to stick on his label it will be easy 
to hold the parts smeared lightly with glycerine towards 
him, and he will not notice it. 

The use of the glycerine enables you at once to remove 
the piece of gummed paper when you turn your back. 
Then there is nothing else to do but transfer it to the 
other bangle. 


The Three Boxes.—A little-known and most puzzling 
trick is that with three match-boxes. Two of the 
boxes are shown to be empty, while the third contains 
a few matches which, as you demonstrate to your 
audience, naturally make a rattling noise when shaken. 

“Now,” you say to your audience, “I am going to 
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show you a trick based on the principle of the Three 
Card Trick. I take up the only box of the three which 
contains matches, rattle it to show that they are really 
there, and place it just in front of me. Now, I will 
slowly change the positions of the tl.ree boxes. There | 
Where is the ‘rattler? now ?” 

Your friends will point to a particular box, the 
movements of which they have followed most care- 
fully, but they will be wrong. You can repeat this trick 
several times without being detected. It involves no 
sleight of hand and, indeed, no dexterity. You move 
the boxes slowly, so there is apparently nothing to 
bewilder your “‘victims”’. 

There are not many good tricks to-day in which the 
sleeve is used, but this is one of them. The secret is 
that, pushed into your sleeve is a fourth box containing 
a number of matches and also a small piece of tinfoil. 
The box you pick up from the table and shake is really 
an empty one. It is the box up your sleeve which does 
the rattling, so that when your friends follow the move- 
ments of the box you have picked up they are on the 
wrong scent. 

The reason why I advise you to place a small piece 
of tinfoil in the hidden box is that, owing to the box being 
in your sleeve, there is a certain tendency for the sound 
to be deadened. The noise of the tinfoil, together with 
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the matches in the box, will be loud enough to overcome 
this defect. The concealed box should be placed over 
and across your forearm, and to prevent it falling out 
of position it is wise to use a little glue or other 
adhesive substance to make it stick securely to 


your arm. 


The Handkerchief Trick.—In the first class as a 
trick is that of tying a handkerchief round your leg, 
knotting it securely and then pulling the handkerchief 
through your leg, with the knot still securely in position ! 
As you will gather, it is an illusion, but a very effective 
one, and the secret of it lies in the method of tying. 
In fact, you make a secret tie at the back, so that the 
handkerchief, in reality, does not go properly round 
the leg. 

The method of making the tie at the back will be 
made clear to you by the drawing. As you see, a sort 
of loop is made, the right hand being above the left 
while it is being formed. This loop will hold quite 
securely and will not come undone when you tie the 
ordinary knot in front. A little practice will soon 
make you efficient in this extraordinarily effective 
trick. 
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The Postcards.—You ought to be able to mystify 
most people with this little trick. 

The effect of the trick is that you show your audience, 
a number of picture postcards of London. All the 
pictures are different and are views of places well known 
to your audience. 

Then, sitting at your table, produce a number of 
slips of paper and ask your audience to call out the names 
of the most famous places in London. As the names of 
these places are called out you write them down each on 
a slip of paper. The slips of paper, folded, should be 
thrown into a hat which you have on the table. 

When this is done, go among the audience with the 
packet of postcards and ask someone to select one of the 
cards and to sit on it without looking at the postcard. 

Next hand the hat round and request someone to 
pick out one of the slips of paper. 

Tell the person to unfold the paper and to look at 
the name upon it. He will find that it is the name of 
the place shown on the selected postcard. 

The secret is that the packet of postcards you hand 
round for selection purposes is not the one you show 
in the first place. It is a fake pack with all the cards 
the same. Of course, you are careful not to let anyone 
discover that, as you have neatly changed the pack when 
you go back to the table. 
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The rest of the trick is that you write down the name of 
that place—say, Westminster Abbey—on each of the slips, 
ignoring the various places suggested by the audience. 


The Cord and the Handkerchief.—A mysterious 
effect can be produced by allowing your wrists to be 
tied with a handkerchief in the manner shown in the 
illustration. Now, get someone to pass a piece of cord 
or string over the handkerchief and to retain the ends. 
So that the secret of the trick will not be discovered, 
request that a cloth or large handkerchief be placed over 
your wrists, and when this is done ask your friend holding 
the ends of the cord to pull. To his surprise he will 
pull the cord right through the handkerchief which 
binds your wrists. 

Actually, what happens is that under the cover of 
the cloth you work one of your fingers or thumbs 
behind that part of the cord which goes round the 
handkerchief and wriggle it over the back of your hand. 
The result is that the cord will come away when pulled 
by your friend. Be careful that the handkerchief is 
not too tightly tied around your wrists, else it will 
restrict the movements of your fingers, and also see 
that the knot of the handkerchief does not obstruct the 
cord and stop it temporarily from coming away. 
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Telling the Card.—Would you like to know a 
little card trick which should baffle your friends ? 

Hete is one the secret of which is simple. Yet if you: 
do this trick with the proper amount of showmanship 
it will prove to be remarkably effective. 

Produce a pack of cards and a long handkerchief 
and ask that someone should blindfold you. 

When this is done set a table with a party of friends. 
Tell any one of them thoroughly to shuffle the pack, 
and then to deal out the cards, one by one, on to the 
table. Look up towards the ceiling and tell them that, 
although you cannot see the pack, you will indicate 
each time that a court card is thrown on to the table. 

Your challenge is accepted, and your friends are 
surprised and puzzled when you carry out your promise. 

The secret, as I have already hinted, is exceedingly 
simple. You have previously arranged for a confederate 
to sit next to you, or near you, at the table. When a 
court card is thrown down he gives you a kick under 
the table. What could be simpler ? But it rests with you 
to make it as effective as possible. 


The Table-cloth.—I advise you to try this trick 
when your wife or mother is out shopping, otherwise 
a domestic crisis may arise. 
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What you have to do is to pull the table-cloth from 
the table without spilling or breaking anything and 
leaving all the articles in their place. 

That sounds difficult, you think. After all, a table 
laid for breakfast or for lunch contains many articles 
such as plates, spoons, jugs and so on. 

If you were to try it without knowing the secret you 
would certainly break everything on the table. 

And again the secret is quite simple. 

In the first place attempt the trick only where you 
have a table with a perfectly smooth surface. Draw 
up the end of the table-cloth until it is exactly level 
with the surface of the table. Pull the cloth hard and 
swiftly and it will come away without upsetting anything. 

See that the “‘pull” is exactly in line with the surface 
of the table, otherwise the trick will go wrong. 


The Pound Note.—I had believed that the trick 
with the pound note and the pencil was so well known 
that it should not be included in this book. 

Yet I have received a number of letters from people 
who ask me to tell them how this trick is done. They 
say they have seen it many times but do not know 
what the secret is. 

In order to test how many pcrsons knew the solution 
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of this trick I approached twelve of my friends of 
different occupations. Only two of them knew. So 
here it is : 

Obtain or produce a pound note and a pencil of the 
ordinary slim type in general use. Explain that when 
properly manipulated, a pound note can yield great 
force. Ask your assistant to hola the pencil between 
his outstretched hands and to hold it taut. 

Then fold the note longways, smooth the edge where 
it is folded in half, and use some patter about the 
necessity for having a sharp edge. Make one or two 
light preliminary blows with the note on the pencil, as 
though you were just getting into form. Then strike 
a swift blow, and to everyone’s surprise the pencil 
will be cut clean in two. 

There is nothing hard in the fold of the note. The 
secret is simply that you shoot your finger out very 
quickly as you bring the note down, and, of course, 
withdraw it with equal speed. It is all the work of a 
moment, and by no means easy to detect. 


A Secret Code.—Into the realm of magic and 
mystery certainly come secret codes and methods of 
communication. 


I have seen scores of secret codes, many of them 
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extremely difficult to use, because they were so com- 
plicated. 

But here is one which is simple and yet will almost 
certainly defy the efforts of your friends to find its 
secret. 

In writing your message you simply use the previous 
letter of the alphabet—that is to say, “A” instead of 
“B”, and so on. Thus—RDMC RNLD BZRG would 
mean “‘Send some cash’, a very popular form of $.0O.S. 
When you want to indicate the letter “A” you must 
use the letter ““Z”’ as no letter comes before “A”. 


A Slate Trick.—Tricks with slates are always 
popular, particularly if the slates are genuine. 

So here is a trick with an ordinary school slate. 

Show the slate to be perfectly clean on both sides, 
and as further proof that it can contain no secret writing 
wipe it with a damp cloth. 

Then ask your friends to mention any number 
between one and five, and as they do so tear out a 
page of newspaper and wrap the slate in it. 

Hand the paper containing the slate to one of your 
friends and ask him to sit on it. 

Supposing the number chosen is four, you should 
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next count up to that number loudly and slowly, and 
then ask the audience to have a look at the slate. They 
will find the chosen number written in chalk on the: 
slate. 

It is quite a simple little trick, but can help to pro- 
vide amusement. All you need do is previously to 
write the numbers one to five in chalk on each of the 
first pages of the newspaper. Thus page one would 
have number one written in chalk on the sheet, but, 
of course, in such a way that no one would notice it. 

If number four is chosen by your audience just tear 
out, in quite a casual way, the sheet with that number 
written on it. Done in a natural, quick way no one 
should suspect this move. 

See that the number is written in a place where it 
will come into contact with the slate. The sitting on 
the slate by your friend does the rest. 

When the trick is done whisk away the paper and 
get on with another trick. 


A Little Pleasantry.—The complete conjurer must 
know one or two good “catches”. 





Such “catches” may be really absurd, but some 
excellent fun can be got from them. 
This is a thought-reading catch. Tell your audience 
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that you ate an accomplished thought-reader and that 
you are about to prove it. 

Request that a member of your audience should 
retire into a far corner of the room and there write 
down anything that he likes. 

Say to your audience: “If this gentleman will only 
think hard of what he is writing, while he is actually 
writing, the thought wave will come to me. In fact, if 
he will do this while he is writing down his secret 
message I will undertake to write exactly the same.” 

Naturally, the audience as well as the person con- 
cerned will be incredulous. 

Then the trick begins. Request the person in the 
corner to tell you when he is starting to write and when 
he has finished doing so. 

Then with a furrowed brow write on your piece of 
paper and ask that someone should read out the 
message written by the man in the corner. 

“Ah !” you will exclaim, “I have written exactly the 


same.”’ 


The audience will be greatly surprised until 
they see your piece of paper with the words “Exactly 
the same” written on it. 

It is only a little joke, but if you introduce showman- 
ship into it, it can be made amusing, especially as an 
end to a conjuring performance or as a means of dealing 


with some troublesome person in the audience. 
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Two Match Tricks.—Do you think it possible to 
strike a match, dip it in water, and yet be able to light 
it again? It is possible, so long as you ate quick and 
deft enough. | 

You should have a glass of water close to you when 
you strike the match, for no time must be lost between 
the striking of the match and dipping it into the water. 
If the whole match-head is allowed to become ignited 
this little trick will not, of course, work. You must get 
the match into the water in such a way that a little bit 
of the sulphur is left unburned and dry. 

And do you know the secret of that mysterious little 
match trick with which I have deccived hundreds of 
people P 

I mean the trick in which I strike safety matches on 
the sole of my shoe, saying as I do so that the whole 
secret lies in the manner in which the match is held 
between the fingers. 

Everyone elsc tries to strike matches on their shoes, 
but nothing happens except that a large number of 
matches is wasted. All the talk about holding the 
match in this or that way is just nonsense. 

The real secret is that I have previously rubbed the 
soles of my shoes with the edge of a safety matchbox. 
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The Banana Mystery.—Your friends will be sur- 
ptised when after dinner, you take a banana from the 
dessert stand and announce that it will break in three 
parts as you peel it. They will be more surprised when 
they see this happen. 

They will be really quite interested when you pick 
up another banana and say that this one will break in 
two or four pieces as you take off the skin. And again 
it happens. 

A little secret preparation is necessary, and the 
implement required is a needle. With the needle just 
ptick or stab right round the edge of the banana skin 
at the point where you wish the banana itself to break. 

This process of puncturing the banana is quite simple 
and if properly done, the needle marks, being so slight, 
will not be noticed. By puncturing the banana in two 
places, it will, of course, fall in three pieces when you 


peel it, and you can thus adjust your puncturing of 
several bananas to any number you wish. 


Black and Red.—One of the most effective and yet 
simplest tricks with cards known to me is that in which 
you are able to pick out the black and red cards, although 
the pack is face downwards. The trick can be performed 
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with any pack, and if properly done, will baffle most 
people. It is advisable, though not necessary, for 
someone first of all thoroughly to shuffle the pack, 
When this is done, separate the red cards from the 
black and say to your friends: “‘Now, you see, I have 
divided the pack into two parts, red and black. We 
will mix all these cards together in the ‘pudding’ shuffle 
and see what happens.”’ 

The “‘pudding” shuffle is one in which the cards are 
placed together on a table face downwards and thoroughly 
mixed in the manner of mixing a pudding. Anyone can 
assist in the mixing. 

When the cards have in this way been thoroughly 
shufHed, you begin to separate the black from the red 
once more, though you cannot see the faces of the cards, 
and you may go on doing this until all the red cards 
and all the black are in two distinct heaps on the table. 

The secret of the trick is that you have been able 
quietly to bend all the red cards slightly backwards and 
the black ones slightly forward. This is done secretly, 
when, in the first place, you have scparated the ted 
cards from the black. As you are holding both heaps 
in your hand, it is easy to give each of them the neces- 
sary little squeeze. 

The real reason why you used the “pudding” shuffle 
after you have bent the cards in this way is that an 
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ordinary shuffle would destroy the bending and make 
the trick impossible. Merely pushing the cards about 
on the table does not affect the slight bending. 


The Umbrella Trick.—If you hand an umbrella or 
a heavy walking-stick to a friend and ask him to hold 
it horizontally before him, merely gripping the extreme 
end of the umbrella with the tops of his first and middle 
fingers, he will fail, the umbrella falling down miserably. 
The reason for this is that he attempts to hold the 
umbrella using the back and front of his fingers, whereas 
if he used the sides he would be able to keep the gamp 
on a level keel, so to speak. The umbrella must be held 
as near the tips of the fingers as possible. 

After you have demonstrated how it can be done, 
you can mislead your fricnds by holding the umbrella 
in your left hand and wrongly demonstrating the 
position that the fingers of the right hand should be 
in, so that when your friend tries, he will hold the 
umbrella with his fingers in a flat position, that is, 
palm upwards, instead of using the sides of his fingers, 
with the palm in a sloping position. 
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The Two Pennies.—And here is a little trick with 
two pennies which never fails to deceive when properly 
performed. Sit at a table and place two pennies in front 
of you on the edge of the table about six inches apart. 

“Now,” you say to your friends who are watching, 
“J will take a penny in each hand, close my hands, 
place the left hand under the table, and the right one 
I will place over the centre of the table in this fashion. 
Now I will open my right hand and it is empty. Here 
is my left hand from under the table, and the two 
pennies, as you see, are in it.” 

What you appear to have done, in fact, is to have 
passed a penny through the table. 

Of course, you have done nothing of the sort, though 
few people will guess what really happened, which is 
that when you pretended to take the two pennies up 
from the table you actually slid the right-hand penny 
on to your lap, so that your right closed fist, as it lay 
over the centre of the table, was really empty, while 
you, with your left hand, which already contained a 
penny, gathered up the second penny from your lap, 
and, with a little patter, placed your left fist under the 
table. 

In performing this trick do not let your friends get 
too near. 


o, 
(x) ~~ 
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An Experiment in Hypnotism.—But for real fun 
just try this little experiment in hypnotism. Ask a 
friend to stand with his arm stretched out straight to 
the side with the palm upwards. The arm should be 
level with the shoulder. 

Next, approaching him, ask that he should look 
straight into your eyes because “I am going to hypnotize 
you.” 

Warn him that you will make him lift up his hand 
in spite of himself. Then stroke his hand softly but 
quickly several times and stop suddenly. In everyone’s 
view this hand will shoot upwards. Some people are 
better subjects for this experiment than others. 


A Coin Mystery.—Produce a glass of water, a 
handkerchief, and a shilling. Spill a little of the water 
on the floor—but not on the best carpet—to show 
that it is really water. Now, placing the shilling in the 
centre of the handkerchief, cover the glass of water 
with the latter, still holding the coin through the 
handkerchief. 

“Now,” you say, “I am going to let the shilling 
drop into the water. Listen for it.” 

Your friends distinctly hear the sound of the shilling 
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as it drops to the bottom of the glass, but yet, when 
you whisk the handkerchief away, there is no coin in 
the glass of water. Then lift the glass from the table 
and show the shilling underneath the table-cloth or 
elsewhere, still wet from being immersed in water. 

In order to do this trick, you should provide yourself 
with a piece of glass of the same shape and size as the 
shilling (it is quite easy to do this). Now, really, when 
you pour out a little water from the glass, you manage 
to get a few drops of it on the shilling to make the 
coin later look as though it had been in the water. 
Quietly slip the shilling under the table-cloth or any 
other hiding-place that is handy at the moment. What 
you are holding in the handkerchief is actually the shilling- 
shaped glass, and, of course, your friends think it really 
is a shilling. When you drop the disc in the glass of 
water, they hear a sound of what they think is a shilling 
falling, but as the disc is of glass it cannot in the ordinary 
way be noticed lying at the bottom in the water. 


Stop !—And here is another simple yet effective card 
trick which you will find a useful addition to your 
repertoire of magic. Hand out the cards to be shuffled 
and then hold the pack in your left hand while your 
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atm is outstretched. Close your eyes and with your 
right hand draw back first the top card towards you 
so that it is half-way off the pack. Do the same with 
the second and third cards, and so on until some member 
of your audience shouts “Stop!” (as you have pre- 
viously requested). 

You obey the instruction and stop. Then you say: 
‘Now, it is obvious that I have no idea at which card 
I have been commanded to stop. My eyes are closed, 
but the audience will be able to see what the card is.” 
You then lift off the top of the pack the small heap 
formed when you were told to stop, and show the 
catd at which you had, as commanded, stopped. 

Next, hand the pack to be shuffled once more, and 
when this has been done, you glance swiftly through 
it, saying that you are trying to discover the chosen 
card. 

“I am afraid I have failed,” you say, “but I will try 
another method.” 

You then hold the pack high in the air with your 
left and right hand (one over the other) and suddenly 
let it drop on the floor. If the pack has been nicely 
squared off, all the cards will lie on the floor face down- 
wards, excepting one, which will flutter face upwards, 
and that is the chosen card. 

This is the explanation. When the cards are handed 
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back to you after the first shuffling, you will find it 
quite easy to get a quick glimpse of the bottom card 
as you place the pack in your left hand. 

With your eyes closed, you draw the cards on the 
top of the pack towards you one by one quite honestly, 
but when you pull from the top of the pack the small 
heap, say about half a dozen cards—it depends upon 
where you have been told to stop—you really pull 
away the bottom card also; consequently it is the 
bottom card which the audience see and which they 
think they have chosen. 

To make the card appear face upward on the floor 
is quite simple. You see, when you look through the 
pack pretending to have failed in finding the chosen 
card, actually you have found it and have quietly placed 
it on top of the pack. You square up the pack, but 
allow the edge of the top card slightly to protrude 
over the rest of the pack, so that when the cards fall 
to the ground, the rush of air hits the top card and 
Overturns it, while the rest of the cards just drop like 
a stone. 


A Double—Not Mixed.—You wouldn’t think it 
possible to pour whisky and water into the same glass 
without allowing them to mix, would you ? But it can 

G 
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be done. Pour a quantity of whisky into a clean, empty 
glass and then place on the top of the whisky a thin 
slice of a bottle cork. 

Now pour water from a jug in such a way that the 
water flows gently in a thin jet on the cork and spreads 
itself quietly over the whisky. The cork will naturally 
rise to the top as you pour the water on it, and finally 
you can take the cork out of the water, leaving the 
whisky underneath and the water on top, definitely 
separate. It is a curious and amusing experiment. 


Four Handkerchiefs and a Wand.—lInviting two 
members of the audience to help him in a trick, the 
magician hands to each of them a piece of silk cord, 
about four yards long, and two silk handkerchiefs, so 
that the assistants may be convinced that the articles 
are not specially prepared for the trick. The illusionist 
also hands his magic wand to another member of the 
audience, who is asked if the wand is merely a short, 
decorated stick. The answer is always “Yes’’. 

Taking the two cords from his assistants, the per- 
former hangs them on his wand and pulls them until 
all four ends are level. He then ties the cords securely 
round the wand and hands two ends to one assistant 
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and two to the other; the assistants should stand on 
his right and left. 

He next takes the four handkerchiefs from his assis-. 
tants, and ties each one loosely on the cords, two being 
on one side of the wand and two on the other. Pushing 
the handkerchiefs up to the wand, the conjurer asks 
the assistants to hand him two of the cords, and both 
assistants have a free choice in the matter. With the 
two ends in his hands he ties a knot over the handker- 
chiefs and returns the cords to his assistants. 

He tells his assistants that he wants them to pull 
very hard on the cords when he says “‘Pull”—and not 
before. “One, two, three—now, pull!’ And then 
three things happen at once. The handkerchiefs, still 
tied, fall to the ground; the conjurer has the wand in 
his hand, and the two assistants are seen holding the 
two cords, from which the knots made have disappeared. 

A good trick and a very easy one—if the directions 
are carefully followed. The articles used are not prepared 
in any way and, if he wishes to do so, the magician 
can borrow the handkerchiefs needed for the trick. 

When he takes the two cords from his assistants he 
throws the cords over his wand, held horizontally, and 
atranges them so that they hang evenly. Then, before 
the audience realize what he is doing, he takes the two 
ends of one cord in his right hand, the two ends of the 
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other in his left hand and ties a single knot in the middle 
of the wand. He does not call attention to the knot, 
and as he at once hands the cords to the assistants and 
asks them to pull until the cords are taut they have no 
opportunity of seeing the knot. 

The handkerchiefs are then tied in the way mentioned ; 
they must be tied tightly round the cords. The performer 
turns to the assistant and asks him to hand over one of 
the cords he is holding ; the assistant has a free choice. 
A similar request is made to the other assistant and, 
with the two cords in his hands, the performer ties a 
single knot, and this is where he must be careful. He 
must remember, after he has tied the single knot, to 
hand to the assistant on his left the cord which he took 
from the assistant on his right, and the cord which was 
given him by the assistant on his left must go over to 
the assistant on his right. It is hardly likely that a 
mistake will be made because the movements are per- 
fectly natural after a single knot has been tied over the 
handkerchiefs, but it is as well to remember that the 
mistake can be made and that if it is made there will 
be no trick ! 

For the rest, all that the illusionist has to do is to 
pull his wand free from the cords when he says ‘Pull !”’ 
Ai the same moment the handkerchiefs will fall to the 
ground and the knots will be untied. 
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A Trick with a Waist.—This is really a variation 
of the preceding trick, and it would not be advisable 
to put the two tricks into the same programme. Using 
the same cords the conjurer places them behind his 
back under his coat and brings them out in front of 
him. He asks one of the assistants to hold the two 
ends while he threads the other two through the sleeve 
of his coat and hands them to the assistant on that side 
of him. Then the other two ends are passed through 
the other sleeve and are handed to the other assistant. 
Each assistant is asked to hand up one of the cords and 
the magician ties a single knot in front of him. Then, 
when he asks the assistants to pull on the cords he 
quickly steps back and shows that he is free and that 
the assistants are holding the cords, from which the 
knot has disappeared. 

The reader who has learned the previous trick will 
have no difficulty with this. When he takes the cords 
in his hands he secretly divides them so that the two 
ends of one cord are on his left and two on his right. 
To the audience the cords appear to be passed straight 
through his hands. When he puts his hands behind his 
back he has two loops of cord to manipulate; they 
have to be held under the coat for a time. The simplest 
plan is to have a little pocket sewn into the centre of 
the waistcoat and have a large nail sticking up in it: 
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Then, when the hands are placed behind, he can quickly 
pass both loops over the nail and he can at once bring 
his hands in front of him, running them down the 
cords, and to the audience he appears to have passed 
the cords genuinely round his waist. 

The rest of the trick proceeds on the lines of the 
previous one. The conjurer ties a single knot in front 
of him and passes out the two cords in the way described. 
To release himself all that the performer has to do is 
to push the two loops off the nail and step backwards. 
When counting ‘fone, two, three—” to his assistants, 
he should stand in a natural position with his right 
hand on his hip. Then he can “work the trick” in a 
fraction of a second as he steps away from the cords. 


Off with His Head !—Here is yet another variation 
of the same trick, but two long pieces of thin string are 
used in place of the cords. The reader is cautioned not 
to attempt to do this trick in a small room unless he 
has had some experience in the art of “handling” 
volunteer assistants, for at one period of the trick the 
assistants must not be allowed to get a glimpse of his 
back. A conjurer, performing on a large stage, can 
manage his assistants by inviting them to sit down, and 
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he takes good care to see that the chairs have been 
placed where he wanted them to be! 

The strings used in this trick should be longer than . 
the cords used in the previous tricks, because the 
magician wants to keep his assistants as far away from 
him as possible. Having asked the assistants to examine 
the strings, he suggests that the assistants would like to 
sit down and he waves them to their chairs. While 
this little bit of business is going on he has secretly 
divided the strings in the way described with the cords. 
He then puts the centre of the strings—really, the two 
loops—behind his neck and tucks them down his neck 
so that they are held securely there. He brings the 
strings round to the front and hands two to one assistant 
and two to the other. He asks for one of the strings from 
both assistants and openly ties a single knot close up to 
his neck before handing back the strings to the assistants. 

It is announced that the title of the trick is “Off with 
His Head !”’ because if there is a hitch in the trick his 
head always comes off. “Of course,” he adds, “‘if there 
is no hitch then the trick comes off—it does, some- 
times.” Having worked up the excitement, the illusionist 
tells his assistants to pull on the strings and, of course, 
they come clear away—free from any knot—in front 
of the performer. 
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A Quick One.—This trick should live up to the 
name I have given it; it is a capital little trick to sand- 
wich in between two long tricks. 

The conjurer asks someone to take a card from a 
pack and to retain it for a few moments. He then picks 
up a small slate and shows both sides of it to the audience. 
The person holding the card is asked to name it. The 
performer calls upon the spirits to write the name on 
the slate, and after he has waved the slate in the air for 
a few moments he holds it still and the name of the 
card is seen on it. 

The card is “forced”. If the conjurer does not wish 
to trust to his dexterity to do this he must use a trick 
pack made up of about thirty-six cards all alike; it is 
not necessary to have fifty-two cards. If he has been 
doing a trick with an ordinary pack he can easily change 
it for a forcing pack, by putting the ordinary pack 
down behind some picce of apparatus on his table and 
picking up the other. 

The slate is decidedly “tricky”, but is different from 
the ordinary trick slate. A small flap is fixed with a 
spring hinge to the centre of the slate, and the name of 
the card to be used in the trick is written on the flap, 
which is then folded back. The slate can be shown as 
an ordinary slate, with nothing on it. In picking up 
the slate from the table the magician can easily fold 
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the little flap back and hold it in position with his thumb ; 
to cause the writing to appear he merely has to release 
the flap. If he will remember to keep the slate ‘‘on the 
move” when he is showing it to the audience the flap 
will not be seen. 


The Master Card.—This is an excellent device to 
enable the conjurer to find a card which has been 
chosen and returned to the pack ; if a “master card’’ is 
used, he does not have to trouble about learning the 
“pass” or any other sleight of hand method of keeping 
track of a chosen card. 

The “‘master card” can be made up by anyone. Take 
any court card, say, the King of Clubs, from a pack 
similar to the one which is being used, and cut away 
the white border. Paste the remainder of the card evenly 
on a similar card of the pack which you are going to 
use and put a weight on it till the paste is dry. You 
will then have a card which is slightly thicker—except 
at the edges—than any of the other cards in the pack. 

Here is a smart little trick in which the ‘“‘master card” 
can be used with advantage. A card is chosen and 
returned to the pack, which is immediately squared up ; 
it is quite obvious that the cards have not been manipu- 
lated in any way. The performer asks the person who 
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took a card to name it and then immediately cuts the 
pack at that card. 

Put the “master card” on the top of the pack and ask 
someone to choose a card. While he is looking at 
it, slide the top half of the pack into your left hand > 
the top card of that portion is the “‘master card”. Have 
the chosen card replaced on the top of the “master 
card” and drop the rest of the pack on the top of it. 
Now, if you grip the pack firmly in the left hand and 
run your thumb down the sides you will find that you 
can easily find the “master card”’, for the pack naturally 
“breaks” at the thick card. Lift off the portion of the 
pack above the “master card” and you have cut at the 
chosen card. 

The “master card” can be used in many tricks in 
which it is necessary to keep track of a chosen card. 


A Good Production Trick.—The conjurer shows an 
empty bowler hat to his audience ; if his audience are 
little children he can even allow them to examine it. 
Giving the hat a little shake he shows it again to the 
audience, who are considerably surprised to see that it 
is now full of flowers. Emptying the flowers out of 
the hat the magician pretends to be surprised to find 
that there is “something else” in it. He at once 
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produces a quantity of silk handkerchiefs, and finishes 
up with the production of a large silk flag. 

The secret is in the hat, which is really composed of 
an ordinary hat with the crown of another hat inside 
it. A good space is left between the inner crown and 
the hat proper and in this space is the load—a flag, a 
number of silk handkerchiefs and a packet of spring 
flowers. To enable the magician to get at these things 
a hole is cut in the inner crown, and, so that the hat can 
be shown to the audience, the hole is covered with the 
maker’s label fastened on a piece of tin, to stiffen it, 
with a little catch to keep it in position. 

Having shown the hat apparently empty, the conjurer 
merely has to move the label out of the way and get 
out the various things he is going to produce. 


A Trick with a Figure.—A clean slate is given out 
for examination. When everyone is satisfied that it is 
an ordinary slate the illusionist wraps it in a sheet of 
newspaper, and gives it into the keeping of a member 
of the audience. 

He then displays a pack of cards with numbers printed 
on them, and says that he is going to use one of the 
cards in the trick. To show that the audience have a 
free choice of the number he asks someone to say 
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which card, counting from the top of the pack, shall 
be used in the trick. 

We will suppose that someone says: ‘“‘Nineteen”’. 
The magician slowly counts out the cards till he has 
removed eighteen and then asks someone to .ake the 
nineteenth card and keep it for a moment; he makes 
a point of impressing on the audience that he does not 
wish to see the card himself. When he returns to the 
table he picks up his magic wand and makes a few 
passes between the person holding the card and the 
person holding the slate. Then he asks the person 
who has the card to tell him what number is on it. 
The person holding the slate is asked to remove the 
paper, and hold the slate up so that everyone may see 
it. The audience see that the chosen number has been 
written mysteriously on the slate. 

Two slates, exactly alike, are needed for the trick. 
One of them has the number which is going to be used 
written on it. Several sheets of newspaper are on the 
table. Having shown the clean slate, the conjurer holds 
it in his right hand and raises several sheets of the 
paper with his left hand. For a second the slate is out 
of sight of the audience, and in that moment he quietly 
leaves on the table the slate which the audience have 
seen and picks up the other one—with the clean side 
facing the audience. He then separates the top sheet 
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of paper from the rest and wraps up the slate with the 
number on it; the other sheets hide the clean slate. 

The card to be used is on the top of the pack. When 
a number has been chosen by the audience the performer 
lifts off the two top cards together as one card and 
counts “fone”. He does not put the two cards on the 
table, but at once goes on to take the next card under 
the two in his right hand. If the number “nineteen” 
has been chosen the magician goes on counting off the 
cards in this way, and as he takes the cighteenth card 
away he pulls the top card of those in his right hand 
on to the pack and asks someone to take it. Of course, 
it is the card that was originally at the top of the pack. 

The slate trick can be done in many different ways, 
but worked in the way I have described it is very con- 
vincing. The slate is examined before and after the 
trick, and the audience appear to have a perfectly free 
choice of the card which is to be used. Moreover, the 
trick done in this way is so simple and straightforward 
that the youngest child in the audience can follow it; 
at the same time it is extremely puzzling to adults. 


The Turban Trick.—In this, a long piece of coloured 
muslin which, the illusionist says, is really an Indian 
turban, is used. He explains that as the Indian to whom 
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it belonged was a magician, his turban has certain 
magical properties. Picking up a pair of scissors he 
openly cuts the turban in two, puts the ends into the 
flame of a candle for a moment, extinguishes the flame 
with his hands, and throws out the turban—completely 
restored. 

There are several sleight of hand methods of doing 
this trick, but a method which does away with sleight 
of hand is just as effective, far easier and, if anything, 
more convincing to an audience. 

The turban is really only a piece of coloured muslin 
about four inches wide, and four or five yards long. It 
is rolled up and placed on the table, but before putting 
it there the conjurer slips over the end a “ring” of 
muslin (made by sewing together the ends of a short 
piece) slightly wider than the turban. The performer 
picks up the muslin, takes hold of the end and throws 
out the strip; his hand conceals the “ring”? of muslin. 
He runs his hand down to the centre—secretly taking 
with it the “ring’’—doubles the muslin in his left hand 
and apparently takes the loop from the top of the left 
hand in order to cut it; of course, he really pulls out 
a piece of the “ring”. Having cut through the muslin 
and shown the two ends he holds them in the flame of 
a candle, and in the act of putting out the flame with 
his hands pulls out the remainder of the “ring” and 
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hides it in his right hand. Then all he has to do is to 
throw out the muslin and show that it is in one piece ; 
in gathering it up again he can easily hide the piece 
which was in the hand, and can then show his hands 
empty. 


A Handkerchief and a Wand.—For this mystifying 
trick the magician taps his wand on the table, shows a 
long empty envelope, and drops the wand into it. He 
then twists a sheet of paper into a little cone-shaped 
bag, picks up a silk handkerchief, drops it into the bag, 
and turns down the top of it. He then places the bag 
on his table near the envelope containing the wand. He 
asks the audience to remember that the handkerchief is 
in the bag and the wand in the envelope. Clapping his 
hands together, he unrolls the bag, and shows a plain 
sheet of paper ; the handkerchief has vanished. Breaking 
open the envelope he discloses the missing handkerchief, 
and as he goes on to screw the torn envelope up into a 
ball it is obvious that the wand has disappeared. He 
assures the audience that he slipped the wand up his 
sleeve and, putting his hand under his coat, takes it out. 

There is no trick in the long envelope. The “wand” 
is really a paper cylinder with a handkerchief in the 
middle of it; the ends of the cylinder are closed with 
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two little wooden plugs, and so it is easy to tap the 
wand on the table to show that it is solid. 

The paper which is twisted into a bag is made of two 
sheets gummed together by three of their edges ;_ thus 
the sheet is really a flat paper bag. In twisting up the 
paper into a bag the performer holds it with the open 
side at the top and just before he puts the handkerchief 
into the bag he separates the two sheets so that the 
handkerchief is really hidden between them. 

The wand produced at the end of the trick is an 
ordinary one and it is in the inside pocket of the coat. 
The rest of the trick does not need any explanation ; it 
works itself. 


A Mysterious Banana.—Handing a bag of bananas 
to a member of the audience, ask that one may be taken ; 
the others are put back on the table. Then show some 
cards with numbers printed on them, and a small 
wooden box with a hinged lid. Someone is asked to 
take one of the cards and, without looking at it, to 
put it in the box, which the conjurer closes and hands 
to another member of the audience. This person is 
asked to come up to the performer’s table. The magician, 
holding his wand, asks this assistant to take hold of 
the other end for a moment; he then steps down to 
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the person holding the banana and repeats the business 
with the wand. 

On his return to the table he suggests that it is time 
they discovered what number is on the card in the 
box. He takes the box from the assistant, opens it, and 
removes the card, which he holds up to the audience. 
Everyone can see the number—say, four. The banana 
is then returned, and as the peel is removed it drops 
into four pieces. 

All the bananas in the bag are prepared for the trick. 
Thread a needle with a long piece of cotton and push 
the needle along just under the skin of the banana. As 
the banana is not straight the needle cannot go very 
far in a straight line. The illusionist pulls it out but 
without drawing the cotton away, and then puts the 
needle into the banana again, taking care to put it in 
the little hole from which it was withdrawn. The 
preparations are continued in this way until the needle 
is brought out at the hole in which it was first inserted. 
The needle is then slipped off the cotton, and if the 
preparations have been properly made there are now 
two ends of the cotton projecting from a small hole in 
the banana. Pulling on the two ends of the cotton 
cuts right through the fruit. 

It is necessary, of course, to cut through the banana 
three times in order to cut it into four pieces. If a bag 
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of bananas is going to be used—and, of course, this is 
advisable—all the fruit must be treated in the same way. 
The trick can be done by merely showing one banana, 
but a better effect is obtained if an assistant is allowed 
to choose one from a bag. 

The box used in the trick is known as a “card changing 
box”. The top and bottom of the box are alike, and 
are painted a dull black; there is a loose black flap— 
a piece of thin wood—in the box. To prepare for the 
trick the performer puts a card with the figure 4 on it 
under the flap. The card which is chosen by a member 
of the audience—who must be cautioned not to look 
at it and to put it face downwards in the box—is really 
placed on the loose flap. Then all that the conjurer 
has to do is to turn the box over before he opens it. 
This action causes the card originally hidden in the box 
to be visible, and the card which the member of the 
audience put in the box to be hidden. 

Another method of forcing a small figure on the 
audience is by means of a loaded die which, when 
thrown out of an ordinary dice box, always stops with 
the same figure uppermost. The die must be thrown 
out so that it moves along the table before coming to 
rest ; if it is merely dumped out on the table—without 
a proper “throw”—it may not fall in the way required 
by the conjurer. 
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Two Handkerchiefs and an Envelope.—The con- 
jurer comes forwatd with a long envelope and two 
handkerchiefs in his hands. An envelope large enough 
to contain a sheet of typewriting paper folded once 
answers the purpose admirably. 

Putting his fingers into the opening of the envelope 
he holds it up so that the audience can see that it is 
what he describes it to be—an empty envelope. He 
then fastens down the flap and rests the envelope against 
a candlestick on the table. 

Picking up the two handkerchiefs, he rolls them 
between his hands, and causes them to vanish. He 
then opens the envelope and takes out the handkerchiefs. 

The envelope is prepared for the trick. Take another 
envelope of the same kind and cut away the address side, 
leaving the flap on it. With a sharp pair of scissors 
shave off a little piece all round the envelope. Put the 
side in the ordinary envelope, which now has two flaps 
to it and a paper partition in the centre. Leave the 
compartment next to the address side empty. Place 
two duplicate handkerchiefs, folded up, in the other 
compartment of the envelope, and fasten down the tip 
of the flap lightly. Now, if you put your thumb on the 
flap which is fastened down and your fingers inside the 
envelope you can hold it up to the audience and they 
see that it is apparently empty. Having done this at 
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the performance, fasten down the outer flap over the 
other, and rest the envelope against a candlestick on 
the table. 

To cause the two handkerchiefs to vanish the per- 
former makes use of what is known as a handkerchief 
“vanishet”, which is a little pear-shaped cup with a 
piece of strong cord elastic attached to it. The “‘vanisher”’ 
can be made of celluloid, or tin, or wood; one can be 
procured at any shop where conjuring tricks are sold. 
The elastic is fastened to the thin end of the “vanisher’’, 
and the free end of the elastic is tied into a loop. 

To set the “vanisher” for the trick, put the free end 
of the elastic through one of the loops of your braces 
(at the back) and pull on it until the “vanisher” rests 
against the trousers. Then pass the elastic right round 
the body, bring it to the front, and fasten it to a trousers 
button. You will then find that you can pull on the 
“vanisher” and lodge it at the top of the right hand 
trousers pocket; it is held securely there. 

Pick up the two handkerchiefs with your left hand 
and, apparently accidentally, drop one on the floor. As 
you pick it up your left side should be towards the 
audience ; in stooping down you can easily get hold 
of the “‘vanisher” by putting two fingers in it. Bring 
it out and swing round, facing the audience. Your arm 
hides the elastic. Gently wave the hands up and down 
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while you secretly stuff the handkerchiefs into the 
‘““vanisher”. When the handkerchiefs are well home, 
release the “‘vanisher”’ slowly, and the elastic will carry 
it noiselessly out of sight. 

Then all you have to do is to go to the envelope, 
open it by lifting both flaps at once—an easy matter 
because they are now stuck together—and take out the 
two handkerchiefs. 


Released !—Someone ties your two wrists together 
with a handkerchief, the end of a long cord is dropped 
behind the bandage, and someone pulls on the two 
ends—which should be level—till the cord is close to 
the bandage round your wrists. 

Point out to the audience that as long as the two 
ends of the cord are being held it is impossible for you 
to get away. Then you make two or three quick move- 
ments of the hands—to prevent the audience from 
seeing exactly what you are doing—and the cord drops 
to the floor. You are free. 

This very effective trick is quite simple when you 
know the secret! Stand with your left side to the 
audience. When the cord is close against the handker- 
chief bend the fingers of the right hand down until you 
can get hold of the cord. Pull it up—it may be necessary 
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to take a step towards your assistant while you are 
doing this—and put your right hand through the loop. 
Then, with a quick upward movement of your wrists 
you will find that you can free yourself. 

Practise the trick, before showing it, by tying a short 
length of cord to a chair. 


Knots that Untie Themselves.—It is easy to mystify 
your audience with this trick. Invite someone to tie 
half a dozen silk handkerchiefs together, by their 
corners, in a string. Then show an empty bag—by 
turning it inside out and back again—and put the 
handkerchiefs into the bag. Picking up his magic wand 
the conjurer stirs up the handkerchicfs, dips his hand 
into the bag, and takes out the handkerchiefs separately. 
The knots have disappeared. 

This can be done, without the bag, by sleight of hand, 
but in that form it is by no means easy, and so I give 
the simplified version. 

The bag is known as a “changing bag”. The size 
will depend, of course, on the sizc of the handkerchiefs 
used, but a good useful size is nine inches by twelve. 
The bag, which should be made of soft silk, has a 
partition of the same material running down the centre, 
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and thus the bag is divided into two compartments. 
Before the conjurer begins the performance, he puts 
half a dozen silk handkerchiefs into one of the com- 
partments of the bag, and then turns the top edge down 
for about an inch all the way round. Then the conjurer 
can show that the bag is empty by turning it inside 
out for a moment and then back again. 

To do the trick all that is necessary is to put the 
knotted handkerchiefs into the bag and, in the act of 
stirring them with the wand, bring the partition over 
to the other side of the bag. This action hides the 
knotted handkerchiefs and allows the conjurer to take 
the others from the bag, which can then be shown 
empty again. 


A Handkerchief and a Candle.—This trick is 
similar to that done with a handkerchief and a wand. 
On the magician’s table is a lighted candle. The con- 
jurer blows out the flame and wraps the candle in a 
piece of tissue paper. He then puts a small handkerchief 
in a paper bag. Pronouncing the ‘‘magic word”, he 
unrolls the paper and thus shows that the handkerchief 
has vanished. He picks up the paper parcel, tears it in 
half, and discloses the handkerchief. To conclude he 
takes the candle from his pocket. 
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Directions for making the paper bag for vanishing 
a handkerchief have been given. The candle which 
the audience see in the first place is a tube of stiff white 
paper with a little piece of candle at the top ; of course, 
a duplicate handkerchief is in the paper tube, and a real 
candle is in the coat pocket. 


A Trick with a Dozen Bangles.—aAll the articles 
used in this trick can be freely examined by the audience ; 
they are a dozen bangles made of celluloid—or silver, 
if one wishes to be extravagant—a long piece of cord, 
and a large handkerchief with a hole in the centre. 

After the things have been examined the illusionist 
takes the cord and asks for one of the bangles; the 
audience have a free choice. Folding the cord in two 
the conjurer puts the loop through the bangle, and 
then the ends through the loop, and drawing up the 
ends shows that the bangle is firmly secured to the 
cord. The ends of the cord are next passed through all 
the other bangles, and when the two ends are held the 
bangles naturally fall down on the top of the single 
bangle secured by the loop. 

The two ends of the cord are then passed through 
the hole in the handkerchief, which is passed down the 
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cord until it hides the bangles. The magician invites a 
member of the audience to hold the ends of the cord, 
Then, putting his hand under the handkerchief, he 
removes the bangles, and when the handkerchief is 
removed the audience see that the single bangle is still 
in its place. 

The trick is really very easy. When the performet’s 
hands are hidden by the handkerchief, he pulls on the 
loop close to the single bangle until he is able to pass 
it right over the bangle, which then comes away from 
the cord. The performer prevents the other bangles 
from falling to the floor and places them on his little 
finger for a moment while he puts the single bangle 
back in its place. To do this he puts the bangle on the 
loop and spreads the loop out so that he can pass 
it right over the bangle, which is thus on the cord 
again. 


A Cardboard Tube and a Handkerchief.—To Mr. 
Will Goldston, the founder of the Magicians Club, 
I am indebted for the details of this puzzling little trick. 

The illusionist holds up a small cardboard tube, so 
that the audience can see right through it; to convince 
the audience that there is nothing in the tube he drops 
his wand through it. Near one end of the tube are two 
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holes opposite each other ; it is explained that the holes 
are there so that the magic wand can be put through 
them and thus suspend the tube. The wand, with the 
tube hanging on it, is laid on the top of a candlestick. 

The magician then causes a silk handkerchief to 
vanish. He takes the tube from the wand and, showing 
that there is nothing concealed in his hand, puts one 
finger and a thumb into the tube and draws out the 
handkerchief. 

The novel part of the trick is really in the 
tube, which is a very ingenious piece of apparatus. A 
long pocket of stiff paper is pasted on the outside of 
the tube; the top of the pockct is level with one of 
the holes in the tube. <A duplicate handkerchief is 
pushed down into the pocket and, to enable the con- 
jurer to get hold of it, a small bead is fastened to the 
corner of the handkerchief and is pulled out close to 
the hole in the tube. Thus, to get the handkerchief 
out all that the conjurer has to do is to feel for the bead 
and pull on it. The handkerchief appears to come out 
of the tube—and, of course, it does come out of the 
end above the holes in the tube—but it really comes 
out of the pocket outside the tube. 
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A Ring of Ribbon and a Wand.—The conjurer, 
showing his hands empty, picks up his wand and throws 
a handkerchief over it, but without hiding the ends.’ 
Two members of the audience are asked to hold the 
ends of the wand. The magician next takes from his 
pocket a small ring of ribbon and, having shown it to 
the two assistants, holds it under the handkerchief and, 
therefore, close to the wand. He asks his assistants to 
be sure not to let go of the ends of the wand; he 
then snatches the handkerchief away and the audience 
see the ring of ribbon on the wand, although the ends 
have been held by the assistants. 

The wand has two metal caps to it. One of the caps 
is not fastened to the wood but merely fits tightly on 
the stick. This cap has a small metal rod soldered inside 
it, and the other end of the rod fits into a hole in the 
stick. A duplicate ring of ribbon is concealed in the 
faked cap of the wand before the start of the trick, 
and the cap is then pushed on the wand. When the 
handkerchief is thrown over the wand the cap is pulled 
out and the ribbon drawn on to the wand; then the 
cap is pushed back into its place. 

When the performer holds the ring under the 
handkerchief he merely folds it and drops it down his 
sleeve. 
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The Card that Changes Colour.—This is a brilliant 
little trick, but it needs practice. The illusionist asks 
someone to “take a card”. We will suppose that the 
card is the five of clubs. The conjurer takes the card 
from the person who chose it and holds it up so that 
all can see it. Then he suggests that the five of clubs 
is rather a dismal sort of card, all black, and he walks 
down to the audience and holds it for a moment against 
any red article—a lady’s dress or scarf—or the red 
cheek of a small boy, if one is present. Holding up the 
card he shows that the pips are now red. 

The rest of the trick is performed very briskly. The 
magician holds the article to a blue dress and shows 
that the pips have been changed to blue and then he 
changes them in the same way to yellow. Finally he 
holds the card to his face for a moment and shows that 
it has been changed to a photograph of himself which 
he asks the person who chose the card to accept as a 
little souvenir. When the person takes the card he is 
surprised to find that it is a blank card; it is then 
explained that the whole trick is an optical illusion ; 
there never has been anything on the card. 

The necessary coloured cards, the photograph, and 
the blank card are on the top of the pack; the rest of 
the pack is a forcing one; thcre are about three dozen 
cards all alike. After a card has been selected the 
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conjurer takes it back and holds it up between the tips of 
his second and first fingers. The rest of the pack he 
holds in his left hand. In going down to hold the card, 
against a red object the performer swings his hands in 
one direction—from the right to the left of him—and 
changes the card for the one on the top of the pack— 
a ted five of clubs. To do this the performer puts the 
real five of clubs at the bottom of the pack (the left 
fingers quickly seizing it and pulling it out of the way), 
and takes the top card, which the thumb of the left 
hand pushed over the edge of the pack in readiness for 
the change, between his right thumb and first finger. 

The card is then shifted till it is held between the 
tips of the first and second fingers, in readiness for the 
next change. And that is all there is to it. The beginner 
should practise making the change in front of a looking- 
glass and should go on till he is able to deceive himself 
—or very nearly! The great thing to remember is to 
keep the hands moving while the change is being 
made; directly it is made the left hand moves well 
away from the other. The right hand must not go up 
to the pack and come away from it in the opposite 
direction; after the change is made the right hand is 
almost stationary. 
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Magnetic Cards.—Passing the pack to the audience, 
the illusionist asks that about a dozen cards may be 
taken from it and handed to him; it is not necessary 
for the person handling the cards to remember the 
twelve selected ones. The performer puts one of the 
twelve cards on the outstretched palm of his right hand, 
and arranges the others under it in the form of a star. 
Then he places his left hand on the cards and turns his 
right hand over, the left hand keeping the cards pressed 
against the palm for a moment. The performer explains 
that there is not much trick in doing that; the trick 
starts when you do this—and he takes his left hand 
away, but the cards remain close to the right hand, 
which is now above them, of course. Finally the right 
hand is turned over again and the cards are handed 
down to the audience—just to convince everyone that 
the cards are not specially prepared for the trick. 

The secret consists of a loop of fine hair, which the 
conjurer takes from his pocket when he is returning to 
his table and slips over his right hand. The first card is 
put under the loop, and the others are arranged in the 
form of a star under it. At the conclusion of the trick 
the performer breaks the hair and lets it drop on the 
floot ; no-one ever notices it. 
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A Trick with a Lighted Cigarette——The magician 
comes on smoking a cigarette, which he takes from his 
mouth and causes to vanish; the hands are shown - 
empty. Then he puts his hand into his trousers pocket 
and takes out a lighted cigarette and continues his 
smoke. 

The first part of the trick is done by means of a 
cigarette “‘vanisher”’, which is a little cone-shaped metal 
tube with a long pin fixed in it. This is fastened to a 
piece of cord elastic in the coat sleeve, the length of 
the elastic being so adjusted that the “‘vanisher’’ flies 
up the sleeve directly it is released from the hand. The 
lighted end of the cigarette goes into the “vanisher” 
and is jammed in: the action puts out the fire. The 
long pin also assists in holding the cigarette securely. 

A duplicate cigarette is in a little “tank” in the 
trousers pocket. 


The Captive Smoke.—This makes a good “follow” 
to the preceding trick. The conjurer, continuing to 
smoke his cigarette, shows a small glass jar with a lid; 
he puts on the lid and covers the glass with a handker- 
chief. As he is smoking he clutches at the smoke and 
pretends to throw it in the direction of the glass. The 
movements are repeated a few times and then the 
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conjurer takes the handkerchief from the glass and lifts 
off the lid. The audience see the glass full of smoke. 

The glass jar is prepared by being painted inside 
with a little spirits of salts (highly poisonous). About 
twelve drops are sufficient and they should be applied 
with a feather. With another feather paint the inside 
of the lid with about twelve drops of ammonia. When 
the two chemicals are combined they give off a little 
smoke. 


Producing a Silk Handkerchief—When about to 
do a trick with a silk handkerchief the magician can 
add considerably to the effect by producing the hand- 
kerchicf magically. The following method is easy. 
Spread the handkerchief on the table and fold the 
corners to the middle; hold the corners there and 
repeat the movement with the four remaining corners. 
Continue until the handkerchief is in a very small 
parcel. Put the parcel on the Icft sleeve—at the elbow 
joint—conceal the handkerchief by pulling a fold of 
the sleeve over it. Hold it in position by slightly bending 
the arm. 

Come forward to present your trick and show that 
your hands are empty. Pull up your sleeves a little 
way by putting the right hand on the left sleeve and the 
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left hand on the right; in that first movement you 
get hold of the handkerchief. Then put your two 
hands together and cause the handkerchief to appear 
slowly. 


The Rising Cards.—If the reader will turn to the 
description of the ‘Master Card” he will have no diff- 
culty in doing the first part of this trick, which consists 
of having three cards chosen and returned to the pack 
brought, unknown to the audience, to the top of the 
pack. 

Having done that the illusionist says that he needs 
a little electricity for the trick. Extending the first 
finger (and no others) of his right hand the performer 
rubs it on the sleeve of his coat and holds it over the 
cards. Nothing happens. He rubs the finger again 
and this time, when he holds the finger over the cards, 
one of them—which, of course, is one of the chosen 
cards—trises from the pack. He continues the move- 
ments and makes the next two cards rise. 

Before the trick begins the conjurer moistens the 
tip of his little finger. When he wishes a card to rise 
he holds his first finger over the pack and, unknown 
to the audience, extends his little finger, pressing it 
on the back of the top card; by raising the hand the 
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card is made to rise. To the audience the card appears 
to be following the first finger raised above it. When 
about three-parts of the card are above the pack the 
little finger is bent in again and the thumb and first 
finger take the card away. 

There are almost as many ways of doing this trick 
as there are conjurers, but the above method is one 
of the best, for the simple reason that the trick, in this 
form, can be done anywhere without any previous 
preparation and without any kind of “fake”. 


The Handkerchief in the Decanter.—This makes a 
good opening trick for a performance. The conjurer 
shows an empty decanter and covers it with a large 
handkerchief. He then picks up a silk handkerchief 
and causes it to vanish. Whisking the cover from the 
decanter he shows that the vanished handkerchief has 
found its way inside the decanter, which it fills. 

I have already explained how to make a hand- 
kerchief vanish. The one which is seen in the decanter 
at the close of the trick is hidden, in the first place, in 
the neck of the decanter, which is naturally grasped by 
the hand. In covering the decanter with the large hand- 
kerchief the performer pushes the other one inside with 
his thumb. 
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The Diviner.—Three cards are selected by members 
of the audience and returned to the pack, which is 
then thoroughly shuffled. The illusionist spreads out: 
the pack on his table and asks someone to blindfold 
him by tying a handkerchief round his head. To con- 
vince the audience that he cannot possibly see any of 
the cards on the table, he spreads a newspaper over them. 
He then takes from his pocket three small penknives. 
He holds one of the knives in his right hand over the 
newspaper and hesitates for a few moments, pretending 
to be a little uncertain about the thing he is going to 
try to do. Then he suddenly jabs the knife down on 
the paper and leaves it sticking up there. He does the 
same thing with the other two knives and the audience 
see the knives firmly fixed into position. 

Members of the audience are next asked to name 
their cards. Throwing off his bandage the magician 
tears the paper away from the knives and then picks 
each one up separately. Naturally, each knife has been 
stuck into a card, and when he holds up the knives 
with the cards sticking on their points he shows the 
audience that the three cards are those which were 
selected. 

The first thing required for this trick is a forcing 
pack of three cards. Sets of three cards are repeated 
about a dozen times, and all the sets are in the same order, 
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For example, suppose the set consists of the King of 
hearts, the three of clubs and the nine of diamonds, 
in that order; then all the other sets must be in that 
order too; if any one set had the nine of diamonds on 
the top, followed by the King of hearts and the three 
of clubs, there would be a risk of the trick being upset. 
It is very necessary to remember this and to see, before 
the trick begins, that the forcing pack is in right order. 
One can easily make up a pack of this kind by buying 
a dozen packs of cards with backs all alike, but it is 
more economical to buy a forcing pack from a shop 
where tricks are sold. 

The conjurer also requires an ordinary pack of cards 
with backs similar to those of the trick pack, two sheets 
of newspaper exactly alike, and three small knives. 

To prepare for the trick the performer spreads one 
sheet of paper on the table and lays three cards from 
the ordinary pack upon it; these three cards must be 
similar to those of the forcing pack. The cards should 
be a few inches apart and it is advisable to lay each one 
on a column of the paper. The magician then cuts 
from the other paper three pieces of paper large enough 
to cover the three cards ; he should cut out three pieces 
similar to those which are hidden by the cards. 
These pieces of paper are pasted by their edges over the 
three cards. Thus, when the performer holds the paper 
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up and casually shows both sides of it the audience do 
not notice that it has been prepared in any way for the 
trick. 

To perform the trick the conjurer puts the ordinary 
pack (minus the three cards which have been fixed to 
the newspaper) in his right-hand waistcoat pocket, and 
he comes forward with the forcing pack in his hands. 
If he has been doing some tricks with an ordinary pack 
so much the better; by having the forcing pack hidden 
behind some piece of apparatus on one of his tables 
he can easily change the ordinary pack he has been using 
for it. 

He asks someone to cut the cards. When this has 
been done he takes the top portion away from the 
person assisting him and turns it towards him so that 
no-one shall see the bottom card. He then asks his 
assistant to take the next three cards, and, when his 
back is turned, hold them up so that everyone may 
see them. 

Now, if the learner will experiment for a moment 
with a forcing pack of cards he will see that no matter 
where it is cut the three cards below the portion which 
is removed by the cut must be the three cards of which 
the pack is composed. 

When the assistant takes the three cards the conjurer 
has all the rest of the forcing pack in his possession. 
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He turns round for a moment while the three cards 
are being held up to the audience and, unknown to 
the audience, he drops the forcing pack into the inside 
pocket of his coat and takes the ordinary pack from his 
waistcoat pocket. Then the performer swings round 
and has the three cards returned to the pack ; of course, 
anyone may shufHle the pack till he—or she—is tired. 

The rest of the trick is simple. Although the per- 
former is blindfolded he can see any object directly 
beneath him; he sees “down his nose”. In showing 
the newspaper he does not hold it with the faked side 
to the audience for longer than a second or two and 
he keeps it moving all the time. The paper is placed 
down with the prepared side next to the table. Natur- 
ally, the performer knows the exact positions of the 
three cards, for it is an easy matter to remember the 
heading of an article, or a piece of an advertisement, or 
a picture. The reader will now understand why a 
newspaper is used. 

The magician makes a great show of pretending to 
be uncertain as to the spot he is going to stab, for it 
would not do to let the audience see how easy this 
part of the trick is. If the reader will follow the rest of 
the directions he cannot fail with the trick. 
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The Spelling Bee.—The illusionist asks three 
members of his audience to take four cards apiece ; 
each of those assistants is asked to think of one of the . 
three cards in his—or her—possession. The conjurer 
impresses on the audience that the assistants can please 
themselves as to what cards they decide to think of. 

He then goes to one of the three persons holding 
cards and, cutting the pack, says: “Please put the card 
of which you are thinking there,”’ and he holds out 
the lower portion of the pack. “Now,” he adds, “please 
drop the other cards you have on the top of it.” He 
next openly puts the upper portion of the pack—which 
he has been holding in his right hand—on top of the 
cards returned by the assistant. 

The same proceeding is gone through with the other 
two persons holding cards. The pack is then shuffled 
and the conjurer asks the last person to name the card 
of which he is thinking. We will suppose that it is the 
six of hearts. The performer takes off the top card 
and says “S”; he deals the second, and says “T’’, and 
with the third he says ““X”. Then he holds up the 
next card and shows that it is the six of hearts—the very 
card of which the person chose to think. 

The other two cards are revealed in the same way. 
The magician counts down the value of the card—the 


suit is ignored, 
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The reader who has learned the use of the “Master 
Card”, already explained, will have no difficulty with 
this trick. Each person holds four cards, it will be 
remembered, and each person is asked to put the card 
thought of on the top of the lower portion of the pack 
when it is being cut by the performer. 

Thete is no difficulty in cutting the pack at the 
“Master Card”, but instead of leaving it on the top 
of the lower portion of the pack the conjurer should 
remember to include it with the top portion ; of course, 
it will be the bottom card of those he holds in his right 
hand. 

A moment’s thought will show the reader that when 
all the cards have been returned to the pack, and it 
has been squared up, the performer has only to 
cut the pack again at the “Master Card” and shuffle 
that portion in front of the other (with the faces of the 
cards to the audience) and he leaves the three sets of 
cards which have been used at the top of the pack. 
Each card which the three members of the audience 
are thinking of is the fourth card down. If the last 
person to return cards is thinking of an ace, or a two, 
or a six, or a ten, he merely deals off three cards in 
the way described and holds up the next—which 1s 
bound to be the right card. If the person is thinking 
of one of these cards—four, five, nine, Jack, King— 
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the magician spells out the four letters and then turns 
the card he is holding to the audience, who see that it 
is the chosen card. If the card happens to be one with 
five letters in it he spells out the first three letters and 
keeps the three cards in his hand; on going to take 
the fourth card he pulls one of the cards he is holding 
in his right hand on to the top of the pack. The left 
thumb can easily do that little job. Then he can turn 
up the right card although it has five letters. 

After he has dealt with the first person he should 
hold the card of which that person was thinking in 
his hand for a moment while he asks the next person 
to name his card. If that card has five letters in it the 
conjurer can quietly drop the card he is holding on the 
top of the pack, and so make things easy for himself. 

The trick is quite easy, but the performer must keep 
his wits about him. 


Two Handkerchiefs and a Tea-Caddy.—A member 
of the audience is invited to hold a handkerchief by 
one corner in his right hand; another in the same way 
in his left hand, and to tie the two handkerchiefs together, 
The conjurer takes the two handkerchiefs and puts them 
in a little tea-caddy on his table and puts the lid on it. 
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He then causes a handkerchief to vanish. Holding up 
the tea-caddy, he removes the lid, and takes out the 
three handkerchiefs tied together, for the one which 
vanished has mysteriously tied itself in between the 
two handkerchiefs. 

The main secret is in the tea-caddy which is really 
composed of the top halves of two caddies joined at 
the base; a metal “sleeve” reaching up to the neck 
of the caddy hides the lower half. Into the lower portion 
the magician places three handkerchiefs tied together. 
In returning to his table, after the two handkerchiefs 
have been openly placed in the caddy, he has merely 
to turn the apparatus upside down before putting it 
on the table. Then the “‘sleeve” slides down, hiding 
the part which was originally at the top and disclosing 
the part which was originally at the bottom. 

The directions for causing a handkerchief to vanish 
have already been given. 


Second Sight.—This is a splendid trick for a platform 
or stage. If it is to be performed on a platform there 
should be screens at the sides; if the performance is 
to be given on a stage the wings take the place of 
Screens, 
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An assistant hands about a dozen slips of paper to 
as many members of the audience, and the illusionist 
asks each person holding a paper to write down 
any question that he—or she—may wish to have 
answered. 

The assistant collects the papers in a bag, brings 
them back to the magician’s table, places them on an 
ash-tray, and sets fire to them. 

The conjurer walks up and down the platform with 
his hand to his forehead, apparently in deep thought. He 
suddenly stops and says: “Someone wishes to know 
what horse is going to win the Derby ? Is that right ?” 
The person who wrote the question holds up his hand 
and admits that he wrote it. The magician then replies 
in any way he likes. An obvious reply would be: 
“If I knew for certain what horse was going to win 
I should have to charge you very heavily for the 
information, but, of course, that question has no 
answer.” 

He deals with the remainder of the questions 
in the same way. 

Although this is a very puzzling trick to any audience, 
the secret is quite simple. 

The assistant uses a changing bag. (Directions for 
using one have already been given.) In one compart- 
ment of the bag are a dozen slips of paper folded up. 
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Having collected the slips on which members of the 
audience have written questions the assistant brings 
the partition in the bag over and in emptying the bag 
turns out the dozen slips which were hidden there in 
the first place. It is these that are destroyed. Thus 
the assistant is able to walk off with the questions 
in his possession. 

On getting out of sight of the audience the assistant 
quickly reads one of the slips and writes out the question 
in large letters on a blackboard which is in the wings 
of, if the performance is being given on a platform, 
behind a screen. The magician fills in a little time by 
pattering to the audience ; of course, when he is walking 
about the stage with his hand to his forehead he is 
sectetly reading the question on the blackboard. He 
can see it easily, but it is hidden from the audience. 

In order that the experiment may be presented briskly 
it is as well to have two blackboards and a second 
assistant behind the scenes. Then directly one question 
has been dealt with it is easy to proceed straight to 
another one. 


Wine and Water.—A jug of water and four glasses, 
atranged in a row, are on a tray on the performer’s 
table. The conjurer pours a little water into No. 1 
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glass. When he pours a little into No. 2 glass it turns into 
red wine. Water poured into No. 3 is plain water, 
but poured into glass No. 4 it again turns into 
wine. 

The magician mixes the contents of No. 1 and No. 
2 glasses together and the liquid is red. When poured 
into the water left in the jug that turns red. When 
the contents of No. 3 and No 4 glasses are mixed 
together the result is clear water and this, poured into 
the “‘wine”’ in the jug, turns it into water. The trick 
ends, as it began, with a jug of clear water and four 
empty glasses. 

This, of course, is a chemical trick. A teaspoonful 
of liquor potassae is placed in the water in the jug; 
this does not alter its appearance. Three drops of phenol 
pthaleine (dissolved in alcohol) are placed in glass No. 2. 
Glass No. 3 contains a little tartaric acid, in powder 
form—about as much as will cover a shilling. 
Glass No. 4 has three drops of phenol pthaleine 
in it. 

When these preparations are made the conjurer can 
go ahead. The trick works itself. 
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The Mysterious Shilling.—A really good trick is 
that in which a marked shilling, handed to the conjurer 
by a member of his audience, is immediately afterwards 
found inside a ball of wool, the ball having to be com- 
pletely unwound to recover the shilling. Not many 
people can see how this is done without being told. 

The fact is that the shilling is pushed into the centre 
of the ball of wool by means of a flat tube of cardboard 
or metal (which can easily be made at home). When 
you are preparing the trick you simply wrap the wool 
round the tube, the end of which should protrude a 
little. When you have collected the shilling, return 
to the table from which you are performing your tricks, 
and secretly drop the shilling into the tube, pull the tube 
out, place it in your pocket, and then show the ball of 
wool to the audience. 

A flower-pot or something of the kind will be found 
useful to conceal the ball of wool on the table before 
you are ready to produce it. You will find that the trick 
works excellently, and gives no trouble. You can make 
the tube, which, of course, should be big enough to 
allow a shilling to pass through it, out of tin without 
much difficulty. The trick can also be done with a ball 
of string. 
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A Good Prophet.—This smart trick goes well. 
The conjurer makes two little heaps of cards and writes 
something on a piece of paper which he folds and 
asks someone to keep for a moment. 

Another member of the audience is asked to point 
to either heap of cards. The person holding the paper 
is asked to read what is on it. This is: “You will 
choose the seven heap.” The magician turns the cards 
of the chosen heap over, and shows that the four sevens 
are there. 

Although the secret is quite simple the trick is 
very puzzling. One heap consists of four cards— 
the sevens of the pack; the other heap is made up of 
seven cards. Therefore it does not matter which heap 
has been chosen; the conjurer interprets his prophecy 
in the way that suits him, but it is just as well not to 
let either of the assistants examine the heap which has 
not been selected; they might “tumble” to the secret. 


The Vanishing Sixpence.—Another coin trick, with 
a sixpence, is one from which I get a good deal of fun. 
A handkerchief also is required for this trick. 

Place the sixpence in the centre of the handkerchief 
and then fold the handkerchief, bringing the bottom 
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right-hand corner to the bottom left-hand corner. Now 
bring the top right-hand corner of the handkerchief 
to the bottom left-hand corner. Next bring the corner 
of the handkerchief which is now at the top over 
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to the left-hand corner. There are now three folds 
in the handkerchief. Take the middle one with your 
right hand, and the bottom with your left, and 
sharply pull your hands apart. Everyone expects 
the sixpence to fall out, but it does not do so. 
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Some members of your audience will think that it 
has flown up your sleeve, or that it is in your hands. 
This is not the case. If the handkerchief has been 
properly folded the sixpence will remain in its original 
place in the centre of it. You must keep the hand- 
kerchief taut. 


Disappearing Tumbler of Wine.— Effect—The 
conjurer pours some wine from a bottle into a claret 
tumbler. He covers the tumbler with a handkerchief 
and holds it up for a moment. Then he suddenly flicks 
away the handkerchief; the tumbler of wine has 
vanished. 

Explanation—The base of the bottle is removed and 
is fixed in about half-way up the bottle. Thus there is 
a compartment at the top of the bottle which will 
hold wine, but the lower part of the bottle is 
hollow. 

Having poured out a little wine, the conjurer, still 
holding the bottle in his right hand, picks upwa hand- 
kerchief with his left hand, and, with both hands, dis- 
plays it to the audience. The handkerchief is really a 
double one with a disc of cardboard, of the same size 
as the top of the tumbler, sewn into the centre. The 
handkerchief is placed over the glass, and in doing this 
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the conjurer takes care to get the disc exactly over the 
top of the glass. Then he picks up the covered tumbler 
(really only the handkerchief) with his left hand and at 
the same time puts the bottle down on the table. The 
bottle must come down on the table before the edges 
of the handkerchief are clear of the table. Of course, 
the bottle is really put down over the tumbler, and the 
conjurer, holding the handkerchief in his hand, pauses 
for a moment, and then flicks away the handkerchief. 
The inventor of this excellent little trick is Mr. Elbert 
M. Morey. 


Cut String Restored.—The illusionist hands a piece : 
of string and a yard measure to a member of the audience, | 
and the string is seen to be exactly one yard in length. 
The performer, showing his hands empty, asks that the 
string may be folded exactly in half and handed back 
to him. He cuts the loop and asks two members of the | 
audience to hold the two ends hanging down; the 
conjurer’s closed hand holds the other two ends together. — 
The hand is then opened, and the string is seen to be 
joined ; the person who measured it in the first place 
is asked to measure it again. The length has not varied. 

A small loop of string is concealed by the magician 
at the beginning of the trick between the first and second 
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fingers of the left hand; the fingers completely hide 
the loop, and, therefore, the hands can be shown empty ; 
with the fingers curved slightly the hands will then be 
in a natural position. 

On receiving the folded string from the person assist- 
ing him the conjurer takes it in the left hand and in 
apparently pulling up the loop to the top of his hand 
really pulls up the concealed loop. Having cut through 
this loop, the performer at once passes his closed hand 
over the cut ends while he asks two members of the 
audience to hold the ends which are hanging down. 
In directing his assistants how to hold the string, he 
removes his right hand, thus palming away the two little 
pieces of string, and at once puts his left hand over 
the same place; thus, when the left hand is slowly 
opened and the string is seen restored the audience can 
see that the conjurer has nothing concealed in his hand. 
The two ends are dropped into a side pocket of the coat. 


The Watch and the Loaf.—A watch is borrowed 
from a member of the audience. The magician wraps 
a handkerchief round the watch, and gives it to some- 
one to hold, with the request that it may be held tightly 
in the handkerchief. Taking hold of one corner of 
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the handkerchief, the conjurer whisks it out of the 
hand of the spectator. The watch has vanished. 

The attention of the audience is then directed to a 
large paper parcel which has been standing on a side 
table. The performer carefully cuts the string from the 
parcel and pulls off the paper, only to disclose another 
paper covering. This is removed, but there are several 
others under it ; they are removed singly and, eventually, 
the conjurer holds up the contents of the parcel—a 
large loaf. He cuts the loaf in halves and discloses the 
missing watch in the centre. 

The handkerchief is a double one, and it has a dummy 
watch sewn into one corner. In covering the borrowed 
watch with the handkerchief, the conjurer palms the 
borrowed watch and gives the dummy, sewn into the 
handkerchief, to the spectator to hold; he, of course, 
believes he is holding the borrowed watch. 

The performer, in picking up the parcel, manages 
to force the watch into the centre of the loaf, which 
is new and soft. The papers do not quite meet under 
the bottom of the parcel, and therefore the conjurer 
is able to push the watch into the loaf by inserting it 
into the little gap between the edges of the papers. 


& So 
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Broken Cotton.—About six feet of cotton is unwound 
from a spool by the magician who, giving one end to 
a spectator, requests him to break it up into little pieces, 
The magician takes the pieces, screws them into a little 
ball, and hands it to the spectator; in doing this he 
allows the spectator to see that his hands are empty. 
Having satisfied his assistant on this point, the magician 
takes the little ball of pieces again, draws out an end. 
and hands the ball to the assistant, who is then requested 
to pull it slowly out of the magician’s hand. 

This request is obeyed, and the spectator is surprised 
to find that instead of drawing out one short piece of 
cotton all the pieces are joined together again. 

This is effected by handing the spectator the pieces 
bunched up with an extra piece, which the performer 
previously concealed in his hand. The performer is 
thus able to show that his hands are empty and that there 
is apparently no ‘“‘extra piece” of cotton. 

Before commencing this trick the performer winds 
about twelve feet of cotton, having previously tied a 
knot in the middle of it, round a little piece of stick. 
Thus, when he casually unwinds the cotton in order 
to show the trick, he knows that he can go on unwinding 
it until he reaches the knot. He breaks the cotton just 
above the knot, thereby leaving the end with the knot 
on it in his hand. The piece broken off is given to a 
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spectator with the request that he will break it into 
several small pieces; while he is thus engaged the 
performer slips the little piece of stick out of the rest 
of the cotton and puts the stick into his pocket. The 
whole piece of cotton with the knot on the end is now 
in a position to be “palmed”. 

The magician takes the pieces from the spectator, 
rolls them up into a little ball, and adds to it the whole 
piece which he had concealed in his hand, to be able 
to show his hands empty. In taking back the ball of 
cotton, the conjurer merely has to find the end with 
the knot on it; he holds this himself, and gives the 
remainder of the little coil to the spectator with the 
request that he will pull on it slowly. While he is doing 
this, the magician quietly tucks the ball of broken pieces 
into the fork of his thumb, where they can easily be 
concealed. When the spectator has pulled out the 
whole piece the conjurer can show once more that his 
hands are not holding the broken pieces. In gathering 
up the whole piece again the performer can include 
the ball of broken pieces. 


The Ring on the Cord.—There is nothing to lead 
the audience to believe that two pieces of string shown 
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by the conjurer are held in an unusual way, but, as a 
matter of fact, one of the pieces has a ring threaded 
on it, and the ring is palmed. The other piece, folded 
in half, is held between the first finger and thumb 
with the two ends projecting upwards. A wedding 
ring—a duplicate of the one palmed—is passed over 
the end of the string above the thumb and first finger 
and someone is asked to tie a knot. The performer 
covets the knot with his other hand, and after a little 
manipulation shows the string with the ring on it, but 
the knot has disappeared. 

When the magician covered the tied-up ring with his 
hand, he also secured from his sleeve a spring hook 
attached to an elastic pull in his sleeve. He then snapped 
the hook on the loop of string on which the ring was 
threaded and released the hook, which carried the ring 
and loop up his sleeve. In due course the other string 
is shown with the ring on it, and this convinces the 
audience that the knot which fastened the two pieces of 
string together has, in some “magical” way, been 
dissolved. 


The Mysterious Coins.—The necessary prepara- 
tions for this trick are made in full view of the audience. 
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Two pieces of string, knotted together in three places, 
are first shown. Then the conjurer produces a number 
of Chinese coins, or English coins that have been 
defaced by having a hole made in them; these too can 
be examined. Seven of the coins are passed on to one 
end of the double string and six coins on the other, 
and anyone in the audience may assist in doing this. 
Two more of the examined coins are tied on to the ends 
of the string, and the knots are sealed. 

The performer takes the string in the centre and 
holds the centre coin, leaving six coins on either side 
supported by the two coins that have been tied and 
sealed on the string. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the six coins on either side cannot pass the tied coins. 

A large dark handkerchicf with a hole cut in the 
centre is now thrown over the coins and string, and 
the performer passes the centre coin through a hole 
in the handkerchief and slips a buttonhook into the 
hole in the coin. He hands the buttonhook to someone 
in the audience. 

Next, he puts his hand under the handkerchief and 
removes all twelve coins, leaving the centre coin still 
held by a member of the audience and the two coins 
on the end of the string. 

Actually, one of the lower knots in the string is a 
fake. This end is really a short loop of string fastened 
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to the other. When this knot is pulled tightly, it looks 
just like a real knot. If the string is fairly stiff, the 
magician will have no difficulty in unfastening the. 
fake knot at the right time under cover of the 
handkerchief. 

The preliminary preparations for the trick are all 
fairly made, but a little deception is practised by the 
performer when he covers the string and apparently 
pushes up the centre coin through the hole in the 
handkerchief. Shielded by the handkerchief, ne secretly 
pushes six coins from one end on to the top of the 
six coins on the other end, but before he docs this he 
holds the centre coin and so makes people believe that 
it is this coin which he passes through the hole in the 
handkerchicf. The real coin which is passed through 
the handkerchief is the lowest one of the stack. 
Thus twelve coins are all on the faked end of the string. 

The performer merely unfastens the knot, allows the 
coins to rest in his hand, and quickly fastens the loop 
of string on the main picce again. He then produces 
all twelve coins, making a show of drawing them off 
both ends of the string. 

The audience are always so intent on examining the 
coins that they never give a thought to the string, and 
even if they were to do so it is extremely unlikely that 
they would discover the secret of the trick. 
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Ring and String.—A piece of String, about a yard 
and a half long, is tied tightly round the wrists of the 
magician. He borrows a ring, turns round for a moment, 
and shows that he has managed to get the ring on the 
string and to tie it there, although the two ends of the 
string are still tied tightly round his wrists. This is 
how it is done. The performer takes up a loop in the 
centre of the string and pushes it through the ring, 
he then passes the loop under the string tied round 
his left wrist, over the hand, through the string again 
on the other side of the wrist, and then over the hand 
again. The ring is then tied on the string. 


The Magic Knot.—Twisting a handkerchief into a 
rope and, holding one corner, the performer snaps the 
other in the air, but no knot appears. This is merely 
preliminary play. He quickly gathers the loose end 
into his hand, shakes one end free, and the knot is at 
the extreme end of it, although the fingers have appar- 
ently played no part in the trick at all. 

The secret is the tying of a one-handed knot in the 
end of the handkerchief when first shaking it out and 
keeping the knot concealed in the hand. The twisted 
handkerchief is passed over the little and third fingers, 
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under the first and second, and so round into the hand. 
The thumb pushes the end round until it can be clipped 
between the first and second fingers. Then the hand- 
kerchief is slipped off the hand and the knot is tied. 
This is done quickly, but the knot is kept concealed in 
the hand. The other hand gathers up the free end and 
the right hand then holds both ends. The conjurer 
in shaking out the handkerchief for the second time 
merely releases the end with the knot in it. 
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The Magnetic Penny.—This is a good trick to do 
after dinner; you will see why presently. The con- 
jurer throws a penny on the table and gives someone 
three cardboard covers to look at; the covers are 
merely the lids of pill-boxes. The performer arranges 
the covers in a row and slips the penny under one of 
them. He points out that the coin can be concealed by 
any one of the three covers and he invites someone to 
put it under one of them when his back is turned. 
Directly he turns round again he touches the three 
covers with his first finger and pretends to get an 
electric shock from one of them. Then he announces 
that the penny is under that cover and—it is! The 
trick can be repeated, but not if the audience are very 
wide awake. 

The simple secret is a fine hair attached to the rim 
of the penny. When the penny is covered by one of 
the lids the hair is still visible to anyone who knows 
that it is there. A white cloth makes the trick very 
easy; failing a cloth a sheet of stiff white paper will 
do. 
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The Magical Match-box.—Taking a large match- 
box, of the safety kind, from his pocket, the magician 
pushes open the drawer and shows it empty. Taking 
the drawer right out, he holds up the outer cover to 
show that there is nothing hidden in it. He slowly 
pushes the drawer into the cover, and pulls it out from 
the other end upside down! Although the drawer fits 
closely it has contrived to turn itself upside down in 
the cover. The performer pushes the drawer back into 
the lid, takes it out, and shows that it has turned over 
again, 

The trick is done by means of a little slip of card- 
board with blue paper gummed on it so that it resembles 
the under side of the drawer. This fake is concealed in 
a thin pocket at the top of the outer cover; so thin 
that it cannot be seen even when the trick is done at 
very close quarters. To assist in getting the fake out 
a tiny tab of celluloid is fastened to it. 


The Dissolving Penny.—First spread a handker- 
chief on the table and pour a little water into a “‘pony” 
glass. Invite one of the audience to assist in the trick. 
Taking a penny from his pocket the illusionist holds it 
up in his right hand so that everyone can sce it and 
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then throws the handkerchief over the penny; the 
audience see the penny—or, at any rate, the shape of 
it—under the handkerchief. The assistant is asked to 
hold the penny by taking hold of that part of the hand- 
kerchief which is touching it. The performer holds 
the glass of water immediately under the penny, so that 
the folds of the handkerchief hide the glass. The 
assistant is then asked to drop the penny into the glass. 
He hears it fall, but a second afterwards the conjurer 
whisks the handkerchief away and shows that the 
penny has dissolved in the water—at any rate, it is 
not to be seen ! 

When the conjurer takes the penny from his pocket 
he also takes out an eyeglass and keeps it concealed at 
the base of his second and third fingers by bending 
them slightly. When he covers the penny with the 
handkerchief he pushes up the eyeglass and keeps the 
penny hidden in his hand until the trick is nearly 
ovet, when he drops it into his pocket. 

It is advisable, at the close of the trick, to pour the 
water back into the jug and to wipe the glass—with 
the excuse that it is wanted for another trick. Of course, 
in wiping the glass the conjurer gets hold of the eyeglass 
and slips it into his pocket. 
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The Broken Match.—Spreading his handkerchief out 
on his table, the conjurer places a wooden match in the 
centre of it and folds the corners of the handkerchief 
inwards, so that they cover the match. He folds the 
handkerchief once more in the same way and then 
gives it to a man to hold. The man can feel that the 
match is still in the handkerchief. He is asked to break 
the match into four pieces. The performer takes the 
handkerchief, shakes it out gently, and the match, 
now whole again, drops on the table. 

The handkerchief must be a hem-stitched one pre- 
pared for the trick by slipping a match into the hem. 
When folding the corners to the centre it is as well 
to fold the corner with the match in it in front of the 
stick which the audience have seen. Then, when the 
handkerchief is picked up and turned over, the duplicate 
match is in the right position and the other one rests in 
the performer’s hand. 


The Floating Disc.—Having filled a glass with 
water the magician places a small metal disc on the 
surface of the water. The disc floats. The performer 
challenges anyone to do the trick, but every person who 
tries it fails; the disc sinks. 
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There are two discs, similar in appearance, but one 
is a circle of aluminium and the other tin. It is just a 
case of working the changes. 


A Die that Changes Colour.—The conjurer holds a 
coloured die between his thumb and first finger, the 
finger being at the top of the die. He calls attention 
to the colour on the front and then, turning his hand 
round, shows the colour on the back of the die. He 
brings his hand round to show the front once more, 
tubs the back of the die with the first finger of his left 
hand, and slowly turns his hand round again. The 
colour on the back of the die has changed. 

If the die is held in the position mentioned the 
performer will find that he can easily turn it over 
on his thumb. In showing the back of the die for the 
first time the conjurer secretly turns it over while he 
is turning his hand round; when bringing his hand 
tound again so that the audience can see the face of the 
die for the second time the performer turns the die 
back to its original position. Then he has nothing more 
to do but to turn his hand round; the colour on the 
back of the die has been changed. 
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The Penetrating Thimble.—In this experiment a 
thimble is tossed on the table so that anyone may pick 
it up and examine it. Borrowing a handkerchief, the 
magician throws it over his left hand and, with the 
thimble on the first finger of his right hand, appears 
to push it through the handkerchief. After a few 
moments he holds the handkerchief up and turns it 
round, when the audience see that the top of the thimble 
has apparently been passed right through the hand- 
kerchief. The performer removes the thimble and holds 
up the handkerchief; the audience will look in vain 
for any hole in it. 

A tip of a thimble, similar, of course, to the one 
seen by the audience, is hidden in the left hand at the 
start of the trick. When the conjurer pretends to push 
the thimble through the handkerchief he really presses 
the tip over the thimble—the handkerchief being between 
them. Both sides of the handkerchief can then be 
shown. To the audience the thimble appears to be 
lodged in a hole in the handkerchief. 


A Ring and a Loop of String.—A piece of thin 
string, about a yard, and a borrowed ring are the only 
atticles required for this little trick. The performer 
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ties the two ends of the string together and slips the loop 
thus made over his two thumbs which are held in the 
“thumbs up” position. He invites someone to takc : 
the loop off one of his thumbs, slip the borrowed 
ring on the loop, and replace it on the thumb. Then he 
suggests that the assistant may as well finish the trick 
for him ; all he has to do is to remove the ring without 
taking the loop from either of the thumbs. 

The assistant, of course, gives it up, so the principal 
offers to show him how to do it. He transfers the loop 
of string with the ring on it, to the assistant’s thumbs, 
makes a few quick movements, calls attention to the 
fact that he is not taking the loop from either of the 
thumbs of his assistant and—holds up the ring! 

The best way to learn this trick is to get a friend to 
stand in front of you with a loop of string, with a ring 
on it, on his thumbs. 

Hold your hands above the loop. With the thumb 
and first finger of the left hand take hold of the string 
nearest to you at a point about two inches from the 
assistant’s right thumb. Take hold of the other string 
in the same way with the right hand. Move the left 
hand away from you and over the other string and the 
right hand towards you, so that the strings cross. Do 
not let go of the string held by the left hand. Place the 
string held by your right hand over the assistant’s 
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right thumb. Now take hold of the string nearest to 
you with the right first finger. Slip the finger into the 
loop at a point beyond the ring and beyond the point 
at which the strings are crossed. Just run your first 
finger along the string until you can place it over the 
assistant’s right thumb. Spread your right hand over 
the whole of the loop and at the same time take hold of 
the ring between two of your fingers. Then release the 
string which you have been holding in the left hand 
and you will find that the ring is off the loop. 


The Homing Ball.—Hand someone a packet of 
cigarette papers, and ask that three papers may be 
torn out and screwed up into three little balls. You 
pick up one of the balls of paper with your right hand 
and openly place it in the left hand, closing the left 
hand over it. You do the same with a second ball. 
The third ball of paper you appear to flick away with 
your right hand, but you tell your assistant that the 
peculiar thing about that ball is that it knows its way 
home and your left hand is its home. You open your 
left hand and show the three balls of paper there, and 
if anyone asks you to “do it again” you can comply 
with the request immediately. 
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When you asked your assistant to screw the three 
papers into three little balls you quietly took the packet 
of papers back again and put it in your pocket. This 
gave you the opportunity to get hold of another little 
paper ball which you had placed there before you began 
the trick. This extra ball was hidden between the 
tips of your first and second fingers. 

When you picked up the first ball of paper and dropped 
it into the left hand you let the other ball fall from the 
tips of the fingers into the hand; then you added the 
second ball. In picking up the third ball you apparently 
flicked it away with your thumb, but the movement of 
the thumb was made above the ball which you held 
securely between the tips of your first and second 
fingers. Thus, at the conclusion of the trick you were 
in the right position for an encore; it is not advisable 
to do it more than twice. 


Lighting a Lump of Sugar.—This is a puzzling 
little trick to do at the coffee and cigars stage after 
dinner. You merely strike a match and set fire to a 
lump of sugar which burns with a flame. Someone 
is certain to say: “Well, there’s nothing in that.” 
‘Try it,” you say, and unless the person knows the 
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secret he will never succeed in getting the lump of sugar 
to burn. To do this you secretly dab one corner of the 
sugar into a little cigarette ash and light the ash; it 
will set fire to the sugar. 


Three Thimbles and a Pea.—This is the well- 
known trick of the race-course sharper. The performer 
shows three ordinary thimbles and a pea. He places 
the thimbles in a row and puts the pea under the middle 
one. Then he moves all three thimbles up an inch 
or two and back again and invites anyone to guess 
under which thimble the pea will be found. The guess 
is invariably wrong. 

One secret of the trick is in the “pea’’, which is not 
the real thing, but a piece of india-rubber cut and coloured 
to resemble a pea. 

The trick cannot be done neatly on a smooth surface ; 
if the table-cloth is fairly thick it will answer the pur- 
pose. The best cloth is one with a little pile on it. If 
the pea is placed under a thimble and the thimble is 
pushed up a few inches the pea is squeezed out of the 
thimble. The push must be made firmly ; the performer 
should press down on the thimble. 

Now the learner has to master the knack of secretly 
picking up the pea so that no one in the audience even 
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suspects the pea of being anywhere else but where it 
was placed—under the thimble. There are two ways 
of doing this, and I give both of them because no two 
hands are exactly alike; what is easy to one conjurer 
may be less easy to another. 

If the performer puts his second finger and thumb 
on the thimble when he is going to push it up he will 
find that he can pick up the pea between the tips of 
his first and second fingers. The easier plan to most 
performers is as follows. 

Grip the thimble firmly between the first finger and 
thumb. Push the thimble away a couple of inches and 
as the pea is squeezed out take hold of it between the 
tip of the second finger—which is immediately behind 
the thimble—and the thumb. The second finger presses 
the pea down on the thumb and completely hides it. 

Having got the pea out of the thimble—or, rather, 
from under it—a reversal of the movements easily intro- 
duces the pea under any one of the three thimbles. 
The pea is squeezed under the thimble by releasing 
it just behind the thimble, and then drawing the latter 
over it. The thimble does not appear to be raised from 
the table and, if the cloth is a thick one, there is no 
need to lift it. 

The method of showing the trick can be varied. If 
the audience is not a very knowing one the performer, 
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having got the pea into his possession, can keep it 
there while he asks someone to say where the pea is. 
He draws back the thimble indicated to show that the 
guess is wrong, and then draws back another thimble 
and in so doing gets the pea under it. This last move 
is made quickly, so that he appears merely to lift the 
thimble. 

After this method has been worked a few times, the 
conjurer can begin by putting the centre thimble over 
the pea and pushing the thimble up in order to get hold 
of the pea. Then he pushes the other two thimbles 
up beyond the centre one and pulls them back in line 
with it; of course, he can get the pea under which 
thimble he pleases. With this method he can casually 
show that he has nothing in his hand when he is lifting 
one of the thimbles. Of course, the average person, 
having seen the pea placed under the middle thimble, 
and being aware that a trick is in progress, guesses 
that the pea is under either the left or right thimble. 
We will suppose that the person happens to guess 
correctly—say, the left thimble. The performer pushes 
up that thimble an inch or two and gets hold of the 
pea. With that he says: “This one? You’re sure you 
wouldn’t rather have the middle one or the right-hand 
one.” As if to urge the person to change his mind 
he pulls both those thimbles back an inch or two and 
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so gets the pea under one of them. “Oh, very well,” 
he said, “I tried to help you, but you wouldn’t let me.” 
Here he turns the left-hand thimble over, then the other 
thimble which is “empty” and, finally, the last thimble, 
disclosing the pea. 

The trick requires a good deal of practice if it is to 
be done neatly, but it is well worth it. The performer 
should remember that he should have some reason for 
moving a thimble when he wants to move it, either 
to get the pea under it or to get the pea away from it. 
He can pretend to be anxious to get the three thimbles 
exactly in a line. Suppose, for instance, that he begins 
by having the pea under the middle thimble and he 
wants to get it under the right one. He pushes up the 
middle thimble but stops the movement before the 
thimble is in line with the others. Then he pulls the 
right thimble down and so gets the pea under it, and 
then the left. 

The trick admits of a good many variations, and if 
the conjurer wishes to wind up with a laugh he can 
always do so by secretly getting hold of the pea and 
dropping it in his pocket. Then, when someone has 
guessed which thimble hides the pea the performer 
says that the whole thing is a wretched swindle, and 
he flicks all three thimbles over, showing that the pea 
has disappeared. 
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The Torn Cigarette Paper.—In this trick a cigarette 
paper is taken from a book of papers, torn into little 
pieces, and screwed up into a ball. When the ball is 
unrolled the pieces have been joined together 
again. Afterwards the paper is screwed into a 
ball and flicked into the fire—or, at any ate, 
out of reach of any inquisitive member of the 
audience. 

The magician prepares for this trick by having three 
ot four papers rolled up into little balls in his waistcoat 
pocket. If he had only one paper ball—which is really 
all he actually needs—he might have to fumble when he 
is trying to find it as he takes the book of papers 
out of his pocket. The ball of paper is concealed between 
the tips of his first and second fingers. These fingers 
naturally go under the paper which he openly tears 
out of the book and so the little ball of paper is hidden. 
Having torn the paper into two pieces the performer 
puts them together, and tears them again and then again. 
He screws the pieces into a ball and then works the 
concealed ball out of its place and on to the ball of torn 
pieces. Pressing the two balls tightly together between 
his thumb and first finger he can hold his hands open 
and show that he has nothing inthem. Then, in unrolling 
the ball made by the whole paper he works the other 
ball into the position formerly occupied by the whole 
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one—between the tips of his first and second fingers. 
Having unrolled the whole paper and displayed it to 
the audience, he screws it up into a ball, includ- 
ing with it the pieces, and flicks the whole lot 
away. 

There is another method of doing the trick. Instead 
of having a ball of paper hidden between the tips of his 
first and second fingers he has it pasted on to the paper 
he shows to the audience. To prepare for the trick 
take two papers and put a tiny blob of good paste into 
the centre of one of them; press the other paper on 
the top of it. When the paste is dry screw one of the 
papers into a tight little ball. The paste will show because 
the paper is thin, but by keeping a finger over the 
spot and passing the paper from one hand to the other 
the audience will not notice the spot of paste and they 
should be convinced that the performer has only the 
one paper in his hands. Then all that he has to do 
is to tear the paper into pieces, screw them up tightly, 
and open out the other ball. The ball made of the little 
pieces will adhere to the paper, and so the conjurer is 
able to spread his fingers wide apart and show that he 
has nothing concealed in his hands. 
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A Feat of Memory.—The performer shows six cards, 
numbered one to six in large figures; the cards are 
shufHed and placed on a tray. Going to a member of 
the audience the magician asks that one card may be 
taken, looked at, remembered, and replaced on the tray. 
He then asks to be told the figure on the card. 

The same request is made to about fifteen members 
of the audience; the performer passes from one to 
another as quickly as possible. 

Returning to his table he explains what has been done, 
and adds that the experiment he is about to attempt 
is not a trick, but a little feat of memory ; he has remem- 
bered which card each person chose. 

He invites those who took cards to hold up their 
hands for a moment, and directly they do so tells each 
one what card he, or she, took. 

In one sense this is what the performer says it is—a 
feat of memory, but the memory is aided in the following 
way. 

As each card is taken the conjurer imagines that he 
sees a certain object placed on the person’s head. For 
example, one meaning of ace (there is no ace, of course, 
in the numbered cards, but the figure 1 stands for an 
ace) is a distinguished airman. Directly a member of 
the audience has taken a card with the figure 1 on it, 
the performer imagines that he sees a model of an 
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aeroplane on that person’s head. The rest of the little 
code may be :— 


Figure 2. A glass of whisky. (You may have 
heard of a “double”’.) 

Figure 3. Three babies. (Triplets.) 

Figure 4. A golf ball. (You have heard of “fore’’.) 

Figure 5. A Nap hand. 

Figure 6. <A cricket bat. (Because sometimes a 
ball is hit for six.) 


Any other code will do equally well as long as it 
can be remembered easily. 

Directly the performer knows what card a person has 
taken he looks at that person’s head and imagines that 
the article representing the chosen number is on the 
person’s head. The mental picture remains in his sub- 
conscious mind for a few minutes, and when he has once 
composed it he need not think about it until the person 
holds up a hand; then he will immediatcly recall the 
picture and will therefore know the number. 

The trick has a much better effect than one would 
imagine from reading this explanation. If any member 
of the audience says that the feat is easy and that he 
could do it, let him try! He will not remember the 
first six figures in their right order. 
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The Hypnotized Cigar.—Borrowing a cigar from 
a member of the audience, the magician holds his right 
hand with the palm upwards and places the cigar across 
the fingers. Making a few passes with his left hand over 
the cigar, he quickly turns his hand over, but the cigar 
does not fall from the hand. He moves his hand about 
and holds it with the back towards the audience, and 
still the cigar adheres to the hand. Then, suddenly, 
he takes the cigar between his fingers and hands it 
back to its owner. 

The whole secret is a small pin, which has been inserted 
in the middle of the cigar directly it is in his hands. 
In placing the cigar across his fingers he opens two 
fingers slightly and so grips the pin between them. 
When the trick is over the pin is pulled out and allowed 
to fall on to the carpet. It is as well to bring the trick 
to a close abruptly, and then the pin can be removed 
before anyone realizes that the trick is finished. 


Burning a Hole in a Handkerchief.—The conjurer 
borrows a handkerchief from someone in his audience 
and throws it over his left hand, which he closes into 
a fist. He then tucks the centre of the handkerchief 
into the hand. Asking the owner’s permission to burn 
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a little hole in the handkerchief, he pushes his cigarette 
into his closed left hand—and, therefore, into the hand- 
kerchief. A moment afterwards he takes the hand- 
kerchief by two corners and holds it up to the audience ; 
there is no hole in it and no sign of any burn. 

For this trick a little “thumb tip” made of metal 
and painted flesh colour is required. One of these things 
can be bought at any conjuring shop. The “tip” is 
in the performer’s right-hand waistcoat pocket. When 
the handkerchief is being handed to him he sticks his 
right thumb into the “tip” and so gets it out of the 
pocket. In tucking the handkerchief into his hand he 
leaves the “thumb tip” behind; the lighted cigarette 
(there should be only a short piece), is placed in the 
tip. The cigarette is pushed well into the hand with 
the thumb and so the “thumb tip” is got out again with 
the cigarette in it. Then the handkerchief is held up 
by two corners for a moment; the handkerchief hides 
the “thumb tip” and the hands are empty. In handing 
back the handkerchief to its owner, the performer gets 
rid of the “thumb tip” by dropping it into the side 
pocket of his coat. 


Passing a Piece of Ribbon Through a Hand- 
kerchief.—For this effective little trick a handkerchief 
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is borrowed and pushed into the closed hand, as in 
the preceding trick. Then the magician shows a piece of 
narrow ribbon, about a foot long, and pushes it into 
the handkerchief in his closed left hand. Turning his 
hand over he pulls out the ribbon from the other side 
of the hand, thus showing that the ribbon has passed 
right through the handkerchief. 

In this case a “thumb tip” is put into the left hand 
in the way described in the previous trick. The ribbon 
is pushed into the tip which is secretly removed on the 
thumb. In turning over the left hand the performer 
secretly leaves the “thumb tip” in the hand—but, of 
course, it is now below the handkerchief. Then the 
ribbon is pulled out and, in turning the left hand over 
again and getting hold of the corners of the handkerchief, 
so that he may display it to the audience, the performer 
gets his right thumb into the tip once more. 


The Magnetized Knife.—Taking a borrowed dinner 
knife the illusionist lays it across the fingers of his 
tight hand and holds his hand with its back to the 
audience. The knife does not fall, but remains attached, 
by some invisible agency, to the fingers. Even when 
he waves his hand in the air the knife remains in position. 
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The trick, he explains, is done by magnetism and 
if someone will take the knife away slowly he will feel 
the “pull” he has on it. He holds his hand out to a 
member of the audience who finds that the knife really 
does seem to be drawn to the fingers in some mysterious 
way. 

The secret is in the way in which the fingers grip the 
knife. The tips of the little finger, and second and 
third fingers on the back of the knife draw the knife 
inwards, and the tip of the first finger pushes against 
the sharp edge. In this way the knife is made to adhere 
to the tips of the fingers. 


A Passing Musical Note.—A wine-glass and a 
fork are on the conjurer’s table. He holds the fork in 
his right hand and snaps the prongs together with the 
thumb and first finger of his left hand, so that the vibra- 
tion produces a musical note. Keeping his thumb and 
first finger together he reaches over to the glass and puts 
his thumb and finger inside; directly he does so the 
audience hear the sound repeated. He seems to have 
catried the note with his thumb and finger to the 
glass. 


The magician is seated at the table; there must be 
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no cloth on the table. Directly the thumb and finger 
go into the glass the performer lets the end of the fork 
rest on the table, and then the sound is reproduced. 
Of course, when the performer does this he looks 
intently at the glass and ignores the fork ; the audience 
will behave in the same way—every time | 
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THE BEST CARD TRICKS 


Although the Tricks in this chapter are more advanced, 
they can be performed by any amateur who cares to 
take a little trouble to master them. 

The Telephone Trick.—Show six cards and ask 
someone in your audience to think of any one of the 
six and to name the card. Next request him to go to the 
telephone and ring up a number which you give him, 
to ask for a Mr. . “What card have I just selected, 
Mr. >” is the question to be asked. The person 
thus rung up will reply correctly to the question. 

And this is how it is done. The man at the other 
end of the telephone is an accomplice, of course. The 
names of the six cards to be used in the trick have 
been written down by him, and against each one is 
written the name of a person. Thus, against the first 








card is written a name beginning with “A”. Against 
the second card is written a name beginning with 
“B”, and so on with the remaining four cards. The 
conjurer remembers the names and the cards. 

All he has to do, therefore, when he knows the 


catd which his assistant has selected, is to ask him to 
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ring up the number and ask for Mr. , filling in the 
name given to that particular card. 

His accomplice knows, directly he hears the name, 
which card is being thought of. 


‘‘Thought-Transference.”—-A medium or confed- 
erate is necessary also in this trick. 

The conjurer asks someone to take three consecutive 
cards from a pack, which has really been pre- 
arranged in a certain order, and to place them in a 
row on the table. He says it is quite impossible for him 
to know the cards, but he will look at them, think of 
them, and then “transfer his thoughts” to the medium 
sitting at the other end of the room beyond and behind 
the audience. So that the medium will not be suspected 
of looking for signals he turns his back on the per- 
former during the process of “thought-transference”’. 
The medium names the cards correctly. 

This is the explanation: directly the chosen cards 
are taken away the magician holds quite casually the 
top half of the pack, from the bottom of which the 
cards have been selected, with its face towards the 
audience, and the medium sees the bottom card. Know- 
ing the order of the cards, the medium can then tell at 
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once which three cards are on the table. By that time, 
as the medium has memorized the pack by means of a 
code, he knows which cards must follow the bottom 
one shown to him by the performer. Those are the 
three cards taken away by the member of the audience. 
Here is the code-sentence which enables the pack to 
be memorized—Hight kings threatened to save nine 
fair ladies for one sick knave. 

The pack should be arranged in the order: diamonds, 
spades, hearts, clubs. 

The interpretation of the code is—Eight (eight)— 
kings (King)—threatened (three, ten)—to (two)—save 
(seven)—nine (nine)—fair (five)—ladies (Queen)—for 
(four)—one (Ace)—sick (six)—knave (Jack). 

By memorizing this sentence and remembering the 
order of the different suits in the pack, the code is made 
easy, if the cards are previously arranged in their correct 
positions. 

Many tricks can be done by means of this code. 


Some More “ Mind-Reading.”—Taking six cards 
from the pack, the magician asks someone to think 
of them and then to replace the cards. 

Dealing the cards in small lots of five or six, the 
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conjurer asks the spectator, as he does so, if he can 
see the card of which he is thinking. Directly the 
answer “Yes” is given the conjurer names the card. 

In this case, when the six cards are returned to the 
pack the conjurer slips his little finger under all of them 
and, by means of the pass, that dexterous movement 
which can be acquired with a little practise, brings the 
lot to the bottom of the pack. He then shuffles the 
cards, taking care not to disturb those at the bottom of 
the pack, and immediately afterwards deals a few cards 
and includes in the lot one of those from the bottom 
of the pack. Thus, in each lot he exposes there will 
always be one of the six cards which the spectator took, 
and this one will be the bottom card. Therefore, 
directly the conjurer is told that the card of which the 
spectator is thinking is visible he knows at once which 
card it is, and names it. 

In this “‘thought-reading”’ trick, the conjurer comes 
forward with a new pack of cards. He calls attention 
to the fact that the Government stamp is on the wrapper 
before he breaks open the pack, and holds out the 
cards, first to one spectator and then another, until 
about a dozen cards have been chosen. When the 
required number of cards has been selected, the con- 
jurcr hands the pack to each person who has taken 
a card, and asks him to return it himself and to shuffle 
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the cards. When all the cards have been returned to 
the pack, the magician asks those who took cards to 
think of them, and then he tells them of what cards 
they are thinking. 

Let me point out again that the pack of cards is a 
new one, and that it is not tampered with in any way 
before it is opened. 

The secret is that cards belonging to one particular 
“brand” are packed in the same way. Open any pack 
of “‘Steamboats’”—these are made especially for con- 
juring, though they look like ordinary cards—and you 
will find that the cards are packed in this order : Spades 
2-10; Diamonds 2-10; Hearts 2-7, and Ace, King, 
Queen, Jack; Diamonds, King, Queen, Jack, Ace; 
Spades, Ace, King, Queen, Jack; Clubs, King, Queen, 
Jack, Ace; Hearts 8-10; Clubs 2-10. 

This order must be committed to memory, but it is 
not a difficult task to do this. 

To discover the chosen card one must, while walking 
away to another member of the audience, turn up with 
the left thumb the corner of the card immediately above 
that which was taken. 

It will be noted that the magician does not have each 
card returned immediately after it has been taken away. 

If the man selecting a card were given the opportunity 
to replace it at once, he might upset the order of the cards. 
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A Quiet Smoke.—The services of a confederate are 
required for the following card trick which will baffle 
most people. 

In the temporary absence of the performer, a card 
is selected from a pack and shown to the members of 
the audience. When he returns to the room, he names 
the chosen card. 

And this is how it’s done: before the trick starts 
the confederate lights a cigarette and stands behind the 
others, apparently engaged only in watching and 
smoking, but actually giving signals to the performer. 

The performer should place his hand to his forehead 
as if to “control his thoughts”, but really to get a chance 
of observing his confederate’s signals. 

The code is as follows: if the card is an ace, the 
cigarette is held in the right hand by the thumb and 
first finger. If a two, it is held in the same hand by the 
thumb and second finger ; if a three, the same hand and 
third finger; if a four, the same hand by thumb and 
little finger; if a five, the same hand by thumb and 
first two fingers; if a six, the same hand by thumb 
and two middle fingers; if a seven, the same hand by 
thumb, third and little finger; if eight, the same hand 
by thumb and all the fingers; if a nine, it is held left 
hand by thumb and first finger ; if a ten, in the left hand 
by thumb and second finger; if a knave, in the left 
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hand by thumb and third finger; if a queen, in the 
left hand by thumb and first two fingers; if a king, 
in the left hand by thumb and all the fingers. To give 
the different suits, the cigarette is placed or held as 
follows: clubs, put the cigarette in the right-hand 
corner of the mouth; hearts, place the cigarette in 
the left-hand corner of the mouth; spades, have the 
Cigarette in the middle of the mouth; diamonds, hold 
it away from the mouth. 

To perform the trick of making a card “jump”, show 
the top card of the pack and place it in the centre. 
Command it to jump back to its former place on the 
top, and ask anyone to prove that it has not obeyed 
your command. 

This is how it is done: the top card of the pack 
is the eight of clubs; the second card is the seven of 
clubs. Take off these two cards and show them as 
one; then put them back on top of the pack. Take 
off the top card (the eight of clubs) and place it slowly 
in the centre of the pack. When it is half-way into the 
pack show the face of it to the audience, who, seeing 
the top half, believe that it is really the seven of clubs. 
But you must be sure to keep your hand over the 
index number in the corner. 
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The Jumping Ace.—It is easy to mystify an audience 
with this trick. The conjurer takes the ace of diamonds, 
the ace of clubs and the ace of spades from the 
pack and holds them towards the audience with the 
ace of diamonds in the centre and the other two cards 
diagonally across it, so that only the top of the red 
ace is seen. The conjurer then takes one of the black 
aces and openly places it at the bottom of the pack. 
The other black ace is laid on the top of the pack, 
and next the conjurer takes the remaining ace and puts 
it in the centre of the pack. To convince the audience 
that everything so far has been quite fair he shows 
the top and bottom cards once more. Everyone sees 
that they are the two black aces. 

“Now,” says the conjurer, “we will place one black 
ace in the centre of the pack and another a few cards 
away.” He puts both aces in the centre of the pack. 
Then he continues: ‘We have all three aces—the ace 
of clubs, the ace of spades and the ace of dia- 
monds—in the centre of the pack. Ace of diamonds— 
jump |!” 

He taps the top of the pack and asks someone to 
take off the top card. It is the ace of diamonds. Someone 
is sure to suggest that there must be more than one 
ace of diamonds in the pack, whereupon the conjurer 
hands the pack out for inspection and anyone can prove 
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to the satisfaction of the audience that it contains 
only the usual number of aces. 

It is so easily explained. The trick is brought about 
solely by the manner in which the cards are held in 
the first place, and by a little subterfuge. In running 
through the cards with the object of taking out the 
three aces the conjurcr secretly pushes the ace of 
diamonds on to the top of the pack and takes from it 
the ace of hearts and the two black aces. He places the 
two black aces over the acc of hearts so that only the 
point of the heart is visible. The ace of hearts then 
appears to be the ace of diamonds. After the conjurer 
has put the two black accs in the centre of the pack he 
has really finished the trick, and the rest is showman- 
ship. 


Orders Obeyed.—In this trick, the ability to 
palm cards is necessary. The performer takes two 
red cards of any number, say the ten of hearts and 
ten of diamonds, and places them under a handkerchief 
on the table. He puts the two black tens under another 
handkerchief. He then commands them to change 
places, and, lifting the handkerchief, shows that his 
“command” has been ‘‘obeyed”’. 

It is done in this way. The conjurer has two extra 
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black tens in his right-hand trousers pocket. In taking 
out the two handkerchiefs to be used in the trick he 
palms these cards. Picking up the two red tens, he 
covers them with the palmed black ones and shows the 
two red ones. The audience are unaware of the presence 
of the two black ones behind the red ones. In covering 
these with a large handkerchief the conjurer palms away 
the two red ones, but as the audience see the shape 
of the remaining two cards under the handkerchief they 
believe they are the same two cards they have just 
seen—the red ones. In picking up the two black tens, 
the magician palms the two red ones on top of them 
and squaring the cards shows the face of the front 
black ten. The audience believe that only the two 
black cards are there. In covering these with the second 
handkerchief the conjurer palms away the two black 
tens and leaves the two red ones under the handkerchief. 
He slips the two palmed cards into a pocket and com- 
mands the cards to “change over”. 


Caught Out.—Here is another trick in which the 
conjurer has three or four cards selected and returned 
to the pack. Taking the pack in his left hand, and 
showing his right hand empty, he throws the cards 
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into the air, and while they are falling catches at some 
of them with his right hand. When the other cards 
have dropped the conjurer is seen to be holding 
the cards that were selected and returned to the 
pack. 

It will require practice to do this. When the cards 
are returned the conjurer brings them to the top of the 
pack by means of the pass, and turning a little to his 
right, palms them off the pack and then back-palms 
them. The selected cards are now at the back of the 
right hand, which can then be shown with the palm 
towards the audience. The conjurer throws up the 
pack with his left hand and in putting his right hand 
among the falling cards brings those which were palmed 
to view again. 

Another variation of the trick is that the magician 
has two cards selected and returned to the pack. He 
then throws the whole pack into the air, quickly plunges 
his hand among the falling cards, and catches two cards, 
which are found to be the two cards which were 
selected. 

In this case, the two cards were brought to the top 
of the pack by means of the pass and then one of them 
was shuffled to the bottom of the pack. The conjurer 
held the pack with his thumb in the middle of one 
side and his fingers in the middle of the other. In 
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throwing up the pack the top and bottom cards were 
thus drawn away from the rest and all that the conjurer 
had to do was to grip them tightly while he placed his 
hand among the falling cards. 


A Boomerang.—Here is the boomerang trick: the 
conjurer throws a card away from him and causes it to 
return to his hand; as it comes back he picks up a 
pair of scissors and, catching the card with them, cuts 
it in halves. 

To do this the magician holds the card between the 
second finger and thumb, with the first finger curled 
over the top corner. He then bends the hand inwards 
so that the card nearly touches the wrist, and in throw- 
ing the card away from him jerks it back by means of 
the first finger on the corner. The card is thrown away, 
but is revolving on its own axis all the time, and this 
motion causes it to return to the thrower. 

To tear a pack of cards in half hold them by putting 
the right hand over one end of the pack and the left 
hand under the opposite end with the fingers on the 
opposite side. 

Now the pack can be held tightly between the two 
hands and by suddenly twisting the two hands—the 
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right hand towards him and the left hand away from 
him the conjurer contrives to tear the pack. Cheap 
cards are the easiest to tear. 


In the Dark.—The performer requests the person 
taking a card to show it to someone else, so there may 
be no doubt afterwards as to which card was taken, 
He then explains that he is going to perform the trick 
in the dark, that is to say, the cards are going to be in 
the “dark”. 

He squares up the pack and asks the person who has 
taken the card to place it in the centre of the pack. The 
conjurer then puts the cards in the “dark” by covering 
them with a handkerchief and placing them on the 
table. Directly he has done so he asks the person who 
took the card to think of it, and the conjurer at once 
names the card. 

This is the secret: when the card is being shown to 
the second person, the conjurer has ample time to make 
the necessary move for the accomplishment of the 
trick. He turns over the bottom card of the pack so 
that when he squares up the cards and holds them with 
the bottom card upwards, the cards appear to be all 
face downwards in the usual way. When the card is 
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returned all that the conjurer has to do is to turn over 
the pack once more and spread out the cards on the 
table while he is covering them with a handkerchief. 
He is then able to see the chosen card through the 
handkerchief because that card is facing him. 

Having asked someone to cut the pack and to 
remember the card at which he made the cut, the 
performer picks up the cards and, running them over, 
at once names the card at which the person looked. 

How is it done ? Well, few persons ever replace the 
card properly. It will be found that most people replace 
the portion they lift off in such a way that the cards 
are not quite level. In other words, they leave what is 
known as a “‘step”. In picking up the cards the conjurer 
presses down on the pack with his first finger so as not 
to shift the cards at the step, and he is then able to 
discover exactly where the pack was cut. 


A Fitting End.—A woman in the audience is 
asked to name any card she likes, and upon her doing 
so the performer finds it in the pack and gives it to her 
with a request to tear it up. This being done, one 
corner is retained and the remaining pieces are “vanished” 
or burnt, and upon the card being reproduced minus 
one corner the retained piece exactly fits. 
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The following apparatus is needed: a “magic” 
pistol, a plate, three packs of thin cards, exactly alike, 
a small frame, and a small cap of stiff black paper to fit" 
over one corner of a card giving the appearance of the 
corner being missing when held against a black coat. 

The pistol, frame and plate are on the table and the 
corner fake in a convenient pocket. One pack is arranged 
in a known order so that a given card may be instantly 
found. This packet is concealed in a small pocket 
behind the left hip with one end protruding so as to 
be easily pulled out. The other two packs are arranged 
as one big pack in regular order, each suit separately, 
and all duplicate cards together, i.e., 2, 23 3,33 4543 
5.53 6,6; 7,7; 8,8; 9,9; 10,10; Kn, Kn; Q,Q; 
K, K; Ace, Ace. The performer comes forward with 
a double pack in his hand, taking care to hold it so 
that the extra thickness is not noticeable. The thinnest 
cards are, of course, the best for this trick. 

Supposing the woman selects the four of diamonds, 
he runs through the pack until he comes to the two 
cards of that name. He then takes one out and hands 
it to her, slipping his little finger under the other one 
(cards are face upwards); the “pass” is then made and 
the pack turned back upwards, this bringing the dupli- 
cate four of diamonds to the top, and while instructing 
the woman how to tear up the card she has, he tears 
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one of the lower corners off the top card and palms it 
in the right hand. This is a simple move, as all eyes 
are on the woman’s card. The fingers of the hand 
holding the pack must close over it so as to hide the 
missing corner. The performer picks up the plate 
from the table with the left hand (which holds the pack) 
and asks the woman to place the pieces on it. He then 
selects one corner (really the palmed one) and gives it 
to her and carries the plate back to the table in his right 
hand. Under cover of putting the plate down (right 
side to audience) he drops the double pack (except the 
top card, the four of diamonds) into his “profonde”’ 
(a specially made inside pocket in the “tails”, used by 
conjurers, amateur and professional, for the quick disposal 
of cards), and obtains the other arranged pack, which 
he places on the table, retaining the four of diamonds 
with the corner off in his palm. This sounds difficult, 
but will be understood better if the performer palms 
the card off before changing the packs. The palmed 
catd does not interfere with the change. 

He then picks up the frame and takes the back out, 
handing the whole thing for examination. While this 
is being done he obtains the loan of a handkerchief, 
and asking permission of the woman who selected the 
card originally, he spreads it on her lap. Then, obtaining 
possession of the frame, he puts the back on, at the 
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same time slipping the palmed card in, and placing it 
face downwards on the handkerchief, asks the woman 
to wrap it up by folding the four corners inward. The 
performer loads the pieces of card into his pistol from 
the plate and fires in the air, and the woman finds the 
card in the frame, testifying to the corner fitting exactly. 
While attention is fixed on the woman, the performer 
picks up the pack from the table, and in accordance 
with his memorized system, makes the pass at the 
nearest point and gets the four of diamonds to the top. 
Dropping his hand to his pocket, he obtains the black 
corner, slips it on the card and keeps it concealed with 
his fingers. By this time the woman will have finished 
her part of the trick by seeing that the corner fits. It 
is now that the card is changed for the duplicate with 
the fake. Taking the card in his right hand, he also 
picks up the handkerchief with the same hand and 
places the latter in his left, which holds the pack. At 
the moment the hands are together, the card is changed 
for the one on the pack, keeping the black corner 
concealed by the fingers. The handkerchief is then 
handed to the owner. Turning again to the woman, 
the performer asks for the missing corner, holding out 
a catd as a kind of tray for her to put it on. Holding 
them at arm’s length he walks back to the table ostensibly 
to place the pack down, but really to get sufficiently far 
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from the spectators to show the card (with the fake) 
against his coat which, of course, everyone takes to be 
the same card as the woman had. All he has to do now 
is to palm the loose corner and fake under pretence of 
running the card and piece together and getting rid of 
them into his “profonde” as he advances to have the 
card examined. 


Aces Become Kings.—For this the performer has 
the assistance of two men from the audience. 

They are handed an ordinary pack of cards, with a 
request to remove the four aces and four kings from 
the pack, and, if they desire, privately to mark them 
with a pencil. Two ordinary envelopes are also examined, 
and on one they write “Aces”, on the other “Kings’’, 
The performer calls for the envelopes on which “Aces” 
has been written, in full view placing the aces inside 
the envelope, and giving it in charge of one of the men. 
In like manner, he places the kings in the other envelope 
which is held by the second man. 

The marked aces and kings change place from one 
envelope to the other ! 

Take a duplicate ace of hearts and a duplicate king 
of diamonds, fake these cards by colouring their backs 
the same as your table-top, preferably a dead black. 
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Have these faked cards lying face downwards on the 
table-top, where they will be invisible by reason of the 
faked backs. You are also provided with an ordinary . 
pack of cards, two ordinary envelopes and a lead pencil. 
Obtain the assistance of two men; hand them the pack 
with a request to remove the four aces and kings and 
mark them as already indicated. 

While the examination of the envelopes is in pro- 
gress, take back the aces first by showing the cards, 
then shufHe, and toy with them. If the ace of hearts 
is not already in front bring it there. In the same manner 
take back kings; see that the king of diamonds is in 
front. Place the packet of four aces down over your 
fake king of diamonds and your packet of kings over 
the fake ace of hearts, showing your hands entirely 
empty. Now call for the envelope on which “Aces” is 
written ; take up from the table apparently the four aces, 
really the kings, with fake ace in front; the audience 
seeing the front card unchanged do not suspect a change 
has been made. Take the envelope and, turning cards 
with backs to spectators (after showing them) appear to 
place them in it. In reality the four kings go inside the 
envelope, the fake ace is allowed to slide down behind 
it, held by thumb of hand holding envelope; in the 
act of raising the envelope to lips to seal flap (a natural 
movement) palm the fake ace in left hand. Give 
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envelope back to the men, getting rid of the palmed 
fake cards meanwhile. Now pick up (apparently) the 
packet of kings (really aces with faked king in front) 
and repeat the movements as above. 





The Three Statesmen. 
slate ; plain frame with clear glass front and loose back 
fastened in with cross-bar ; forcing pack; photographs 
of three statesmen pasted on back of three cards to 
match forcing pack; and paper bag made double— 


Requisites : spirit-writing 


really two bags fastened together. 

Effect.—The freely selected cards leave a marked 
envelope held by one of the audience, and appear in 
the empty frame. The names of three cards are found 
written on two slates. In place of the cards, the envelope 
contains three photographs of statesmen, whose names 
are found written on a piece of paper which has been 
freely selected out of a dozen or more collected from 
the audience, after they have written on them the names 
of any three statesmen. 

Secret.—Artange forcing pack as follows: suppose 
it is composed of ace, ten and three, put a ten, then a 
three, then an acc and so on through the pack. Offer 
the pack tn be cut and have the three top cards taken ; 
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they are bound to be the three cards you wish 
to force. Have them shown to the audience and put in 
the envelope. Take the envelope, and, in walking back to 
the stage, change it; then, as if you had forgotten, say you 
will have it marked (the spectators will then, of course, 
mark the changed envelope, which contains the three 
photos). Leave it with the audience. Next give out a 
number of slips of paper for them to write the names of 
the three statesmen. Collect the slips in bag, double bag, 
one side containing several slips, all having written on 
them the names of the three statesmen you have in the 
envelope. In walking back, turn bag around, and ask 
someone freely to sclect any paper he chooses—all 
being alike he cannot take the wrong one—and retain 
it. Now show slate, on which you have beforehand 
written the names of the thrce cards you forced, and 
covered up with loose flap—blank at both sides—and 
put it down on the table. Next call attention to the 
frame, which you take to pieces. Take out the back, 
then the brown paper, which now has the cards under- 
neath, without turning it over (cards will now face the 
glass), and put in the back. Fasten all up in the hand- 
kerchief, without letting the audience see the front of 
the frame, or they will see the cards there, and give it 
to someone to hold. Command the changes to take 
place, and show the slate with the names of the cards 
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written on the frame, with the three cards in, while the 
envelope will contain the three photos of the statesmen 
whose names are written on the slip of paper. 


Boxed.—Having shuffled a pack of cards, the 
conjurer places it in a little wooden box, into which 
it exactly fits, and closes the lid. He asks someone to 
mention a small number under ten. Suppose the 
number is “five’’. 

“Very well,” says the conjurer, “we shall deal with 
the five top cards of the pack in the box. Will you 
please take the box from the table and give it to me ?” 

The performer then names the five top cards and 
removes them one at a time, as he names them. The 
box can be thoroughly examined, and the cards are, of 
course, above suspicion. 

The trick is done in the following manner: the lid 
of the box is almost as deep as the box itself and is 
ornamented with a small black disc of wood in the 
centre. This little disc is there for a purpose. When 
the conjurer opens the box, the audience see that the 
disc in the lid goes right through it—or apparently 
goes right through it. As a matter of fact the disc 
seen in the inside of the lid is not the one in the lid 
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itself. It is the disc in a thin wooden flap fitting snugly, 
but not tightly, in the lid. Behind that flap are ten 
cards, with their faces towards the flap. Therefore, | 
when the box is closed and the flap falls down on to 
the pack, the ten cards fall with it, and as the side of 
the flap which is then uppermost is covered with the 
back of a card, it passes as a card. The pack with the 
fake in it can be taken out of the box and the box can 
be given for examination. Of course, the conjurer 
must know the top ten cards by heart and in their right 
order. 


A “Nippy” Trick.—After shuffling a pack of 
cards, the magician lifts off about half of them and 
gives the cards to a member of the audience. Requesting 
that he will select three of the cards and return the 
remainder, the conjurer turns his back on the audience 
while the person holds up the three selected cards. 
The conjurer then turns round, hands back the remainder 
of the pack to the person who chose the three cards, 
and asks him to shuffle the cards. The performer calls 
attention to the fact that during the whole progress of 
the trick he does not once touch the selected cards 
himself. 

The cards are spread out, face upwards, on a tray, 
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and the conjurer, holding a pair of small tweezers, asks 
the person who selected the cards to touch his wrist. 
He then picks up the selected cards, one at a time, with 
the tweezers. 

It is done in this way. The shuffle isa false one. The 
conjurer does not disturb the top half of the pack. 
After three of these cards have been selected the con- 
jurer turns his back on the audience (for the reason 
given above) and quietly drops the cards into his 
“‘profonde” and takes out some other cards, all of 
which are different from those first shown. Thus, when 
the cards are spread out on a tray no duplicates are 
visible. These cards have the white portion of their 
faces slightly tinged with yellow. 

To get this colour, spread the cards out to the light 
for a day or two. The rest is easy, because the conjurer 
can distinguish the chosen cards by the fact that they 
are slightly different in colour from the rest, being a 
dead white. 


Disappearing Aces.—The four aces are shown and 
laid on the table. Three cards are dealt out behind 
each ace. The aces are placed on the packets of three 
cards. A packet is chosen by the audience and placed 
on one side. The other three packets are turned over 
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and the cards dealt out. The aces have disappeared. 
All four aces are found together in the packet chosen 
by the audience. 

This is the way in which it is done: the first three 
packets of three cards are in reality packets of four 
cards. This is easily managed. The top two cards are 
taken off the pack together and shown as one card. As 
each card is dealt, its face is shown to the audience. 
When three packets have been dealt, the conjurer deals 
three cards which, unknown to the audience, are three 
duplicate aces; that is to say, these aces and the one 
behind which they are placed make up the four aces. 
These duplicate aces are, of course, dealt face down- 
wards, but as the audience have seen the faces of the 
cards in the first three packets they are not likely to 
question this move. In squaring up each of the first 
three packets the conjurer contrives to get a little bit 
of wax under his finger-nail on to the tops of the cards. 
He then covers each packet with an ace, and in doing 
so presses down on the first three aces. The fourth 
packet is then forced on the audience. The other three 
packets are dealt out face downwards, and as the aces 
adhere to the cards over which they were placed, they 
are “‘missing”’. The other packet is then turned over. 
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Take a Count.— Effect——aA spectator takes a card, 
returns it and shuffles the pack. The conjurer spreads 
the cards out in a line on the table and announces that 
the spectator is unable to see his card. The spectator 
admits that he cannot see it. The conjurer picks up the 
cards, shufHles them, and spreads them out again. “‘Now,”’ 
says he, “you can see your card, can’t you?” The 
spectator admits that he can. The conjurer immediately 
gathers up the cards, squares up the pack, tells the 
spectator the name of his card and the position of it in 
the pack, counting from the top. The spectator is invited 
to count the cards and to see if the statement is correct. 

Explanation——The conjurer brings the card to the 
top of the pack and pushing it down with his thumb 
gets a glimpse at the index. He then knows the card. 
In spreading out the cards in a line so that they overlap 
one another, he takes care to hide the top card under 
the others. In picking up the cards and shuffling them, 
the magician takes off the bottom half, and in the act 
of shuffling some of them on the top of the others 
counts the cards he shuffles on the top by drawing 
them off one at a time with his left thumb. Then when 
he exposes the cards again, he can easily reckon which 
was the chosen one and he knows its position in the 
pack. 


o, 
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Shuffle and See.—A new pack of cards is taken by 
the conjurer, who breaks open the wrapper, gives out 
the cards for examination, and asks anyone to shuffle 
them. 

Having had the cards shuffled by the audience, the 
performer invites someone to take a card and to replace 
it in the pack. He then shuffles the pack, and shows 
that the card chosen is neither at the top nor at the 
bottom of the pack. He produces the chosen card in 
any way he pleases. Perhaps the most effective way of 
doing this is to spread out the cards in the hands, and 
ask the person who chooses a card to think of it directly 
he sees it. After a few moments the conjurer immediately 
names the card. 

The secret for the trick consists in one faked card. 
It has a small crescent-shaped piece cut out of one 
end. This card can easily be added to the others when 
the conjurer receives the pack back from the audience. 
The faked card is kept at first at the bottom of the 
pack. After a card has been chosen, the conjurer gets 
it to the middle of the pack, and has the chosen card 
placed on the top of it. The pack is then squared up. 

Holding the pack in the left hand, and lightly cover- 
ing it with his right, the conjurer “riffles” the left- 
hand corner with his thumb, while asking the chooser 
of the card to think of it. The conjurer then “riffles”’ 
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the end of the pack with his right thumb, and he 
knows that the pack will “break” at the faked card. 
This card will travel past the thumb, and the next 
card to it is the chosen card. The conjurer bends the 
pack slightly and gets a glimpse of it. 

A second secret is a faked card made up in such a 
way that the whole pack, with the faked card in it, 
can be handed out to anyone to shuffle without the 
slightest fear of the discovery that one of the cards has 
been tampered with. 

The faked card is easily made. The white edge of a 
card is first trimmed away, and the centre which is left 
is gummed on to the centre of another card. Thus the 
faked card will be slightly thicker in the centre than 
any other card, and the chosen card, replaced upon it, 
can be discovered quite easily by running the thumb 
along either end of the pack. 

This secret also affords an excellent method of doing 
the blindfold trick. The conjurer can have the cards 
replaced on the faked card, and the pack immediately 
squared up. If he pleases, he can shuffle the cards, so 
long as he takes care not to disturb those immediately 
above the faked card. (If only one card has been chosen, 
either when this or the other faked card is used, there 
is little fear of the two cards being disturbed by an 
ordinary shuffle.) Having had the cards squared up, 
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and having shown, after the shuffle, that the cards 
chosen are neither at the top nor at the bottom of the 
pack, the conjurer asks someone to blindfold him, and 
as he is not dependent upon the slightest speck of light 
for accomplishing the trick, he can even have his eyes 
coveted with pads of cotton-wool before the handker- 
chief is placed over his eyes. He takes a small knife in 
his hand and spreads out the pack on the table. The 
chosen cards are above the faked card. The position 
of the faked card is discovered by the touch of the 
fingers, and the cards immediately above it are pulled 
out to the edge of the table. The rest requires no 
explanation. 

With regard to the use of the first faked pack, I may 
say that this gives anyone an easy way of producing 
any chosen cards from the pocket after the chosen cards 
have been returned to the pack, the pack has been 
returned to the conjurer and placed in his pocket. He 
can shuffle the pack casually before putting it in his 
pocket, and then ask the choosers of the cards if their 
cards are at the top or bottom of the pack. When the 
pack is in his pocket the conjurer merely has to run 
his thumb along the end, and the cards above the faked 
card will be the chosen cards. He turns this portion of 
the pack over and produces them one by one, or, if 
he pleases, he can leave the chosen cards in his pocket 
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after he has removed the first card, and offer the pack 
to anyone to shuffle, and then put it back in his pocket. 
When the last chosen card has been taken out of his 
pocket, the conjurer takes out all the cards except the 
faked card, and goes on to the next trick. The use of 
a faked card is then not suspected. 


Pick and Choose.—A few cards—about half the 
pack—are held out by the performer, and he asks 
someone to select a card, look at it and replace it. The 
conjurer immediately gives out the pack to be shuffled, 
and directly he takes it back again he is able to pick 
out the chosen card. 

It will be understood, of course, that this is not a 
trick, but a method by which a trick can be performed. 
No conjurer would be content merely to find the card ; 
he would want to produce it in an effective manner. 
This merely shows how the card is discovered under 
these conditions. There are countless ways of producing 
the chosen card afterwards. 

The conjurer should take the pack of cards in his 
hand, and draw from it the ace, three, five, six, seven, 
eight and nine of spades, clubs and hearts. 

It will be seen that the cards with the odd numbers 
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can be arranged so that single pips on the cards point 
in one direction. The aces’ pips are obvious. In the 
three, the centre pip gives the clue; the same with 
the five. In the seven and nine the single pip in the 
centre of the card gives the clue; and in the six and 
eight the two centre pips on either side give the clue. 

Now arrange the cards so that the pips giving the 
clue point all in one direction. If one card is chosen, 
and while the chooser is looking at it, the conjurer 
quietly reverses the cards he holds. It will be obvious 
that when the conjurer looks at the cards again, after 
they have been shufHled by a member of the audience, 
he can easily pick out the chosen card, because the pip 
giving the clue will point in the opposite direction to 
that of all the “clue pips” in all other cards. 


Where are The Aces ?— Effect.—The conjurer places 
the four aces, face upwards, in a row on the table. He 
puts them back on top of the pack and makes a sharp 
clicking noise with the pack (technically known as a 
“‘rifle’’). A man who has been asked to assist in the 
trick is then invited to say where the aces are. Having 
heard the noise of the “riffle”, he will probably believe 
that the aces have been brought by sleight-of-hand to 
the middle of the pack, and will probably say so. If he 
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does say so, the conjurer at once shows that the aces 
are still on the top of the pack. If, on the other hand, 
the man says that the cards are still on top of the pack, 
the conjurer quickly makes the pass and brings them 
to the middle and shows them there. Then he says he 
will begin the trick again, and once more he puts the 
aces down on the table, and then on the top of the pack. 
The same little piece of by-play is carried out, and the 
aces are put down on the table for the third time, and 
for the third time, also, put on the top of the pack. . 
This time the conjurer does the latter part of the work 
very slowly, and then asks: “‘Now, you are quite 
convinced that the aces are on the top of the pack ?” 
There can be no doubt about this, and the man ques- 
tioned is sure to say “Yes”. The conjurer says he will 
get on with the trick, and this time deals the four aces 
face downwards on the table and then deals three 
cards on each ace. The assistant is asked to choose 
two of the packets and then one of the packets, so that 
finally there is only one packet on the table. The con- 
jurer announces that he will try to make the three 
aces which have been rcturned to the pack change 
places with the three indifferent cards which are on the 
top of the fourth ace on the table. He riffles the cards 
three times, and then turns over the four cards on the 
table. They are the four aces. 
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Explanation.—Before showing this trick the conjurer 
secretly places three indifferent cards in his right-hand 
trousers pocket. He is then ready to perform the trick. - 
To make the “riffle”, he holds the cards in the left hand 
with the first finger pressed against the back of them. 
By pressing on one corner of the pack with the thumb 
and releasing the cards in that corner quickly, the con- 
jurer makes a snapping noise with them. After the 
performer has put the cards on the table he stands for 
a second with his hands in his trousers pocket. It is as 
well for him to take up this attitude, a perfectly natural 
one, all through the trick, because when he wants to 
make use of the three cards in his pocket no-one is likely 
to suspect him of using his pockets for the purpose of 
the trick. 

The first two attempts at hoodwinking the assistant 
in regard to the position of the aces are of no con- 
sequence. ‘There is no trickery required beyond the 
making of the pass, and even that is not always neces- 
sary, because often the assistant will help the conjurer 
by affirming that the aces are in the centre of the pack 
or at the bottom, in which case all that the conjurer 
has to do is to turn up the aces on the top and show 
that they have not moved from that position. 

At the third attempt, the aces are placed slowly on 
the top of the pack, and once more the conjurer puts 
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his hands into his pockets as he stands with an expectant 
attitude and says: “Now you’re quite convinced that 
the aces are there 2” This time he quietly palms the three 
indifferent cards from his pocket and, in the act of 
Squaring up the pack, secretly places them on the top 
of the aces. He then deals out the four top cards which 
the audience believe to be the four aces. On No. 4 
card he places the next three cards, which, unknown to 
the audience, are the four aces. ‘Three cards are dealt 
on each of the three remaining cards. 

Looking at the packets of four cards from left to 
right, the conjurer knows that he has to force his 
assistant to choose No. 4 packet, on the right. He 
begins by asking the assistant to choose two of the 
packets, and then proceeds to influence his choice (with- 
out it being known) by means of “heads I win, tails you 
lose” principle. If the person chooses the first two 
packets the conjurer immediately takes them away, 
leaving No. 3 and No. 4 on the table. If, on the other 
hand, the assistant chooses No. 3 and No. 4, the conjurer 
says: “‘Very well, we will use one of those. Please 
choose another.” If the choice falls on No. 4, the 
conjurer makes a great hit by pointing out that the 
packet which the person has freely chosen himself shall 
be used in the trick. If the person chooses No. 3, the 
conjurer takes it away and says: “That leaves us with 
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one packet left. You could have had this one taken 
away if you had liked, couldn’t you ?” The way in 
which No. 4 packet containing the four aces is forced 
on the person who thinks all the time he has a free 
choice in the matter will now be quite clear. The audience 
nevet know, until the choice is actually made, whether 
the conjurer is going to take the chosen packet away 
from the table or leave it there. The rest of the trick 
explains itself. 


A Matter of “Sympathy.”—To perform this trick, 
a pack of thirty-two cards is used. On the top are 
four queens in the following order: heart, spade, 
diamond, club; the queen of clubs on top. Bring, 
by means of the “pass”, the queen of clubs to the 
middle of the pack, and force it on somebody. Now 
place the pack on the table, divide it into two heaps 
and place the top half, on which the three queens are, 
at the right side of the bottom half. Ask another spectator 
to choose one of the two heaps. In case the heap is 
chosen on which are the three queens, the performer 
picks it up, places it in his left hand and palms with 
the right the three queens, and gives heap to spectator 
to hold. The performer picks up other heap and puts 
the palmed cards on the top of it and places the heap 
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in the left hand. Now he asks the person who keeps 
the other half to take at random three cards from it 
one by one without looking at them. The performer 
places them on the heap he has himself, and as soon as 
all three are placed on top he passes them to the bottom. 
The three queens will thus remain on the top. Place 
carefully on a tray or plate the three top cards and hand 
them to a third person with request to place his other 
hand on the three cards. (It will be understood that 
it would facilitate matters in case the first spectator 
had chosen the bottom on the left-hand heap.) 

The performer now makes the following remarks : 
“Ladies and gentlemen, when doing magical experi- 
ments, I occasionally remark that some of them depend 
entirely on the sympathy existing betwecn the ladies 
and gentlemen of the company. The same can be 
said of cards, and in some cases the success depends 
on this, which I will try to prove by a little experiment.” 

The three cards chosen “sympathize” not only 
among themselves, but also with the three cards 
selected by the first gentleman, so that when, for instance, 
the first person has selected a knave, ace, seven or ten, 
the cards selected by the second person ought to be 
the same. Addressing the first person, the performer 
requests him to be so kind as to tell which card he 
selected. Queen of clubs will, of course, be the answer. 
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Request the person who has his hand lying on the three 
cards to tell you what they are. They will prove to be 
queens also. 

Show the four queens, and place them under the other 
half of the pack, after which the remaining heap must be 
placed again at the top. Now take secretly from the 
“profonde” four cards, which are prepared in such a 
way that on one side they show the four queens and 
the other side they show four spot cards. Place them 
secretly under the real four queens, picture side down- 
wards. Scem to change your mind, and place the four 
bottom cards in a row on the table, with the queen 
side exposed. Request somebody to choose any one 
of the four queens, not to touch it, but by calling it 
out. By the way, the four qucens at the bottom of the 
pack must lie in the same order as the four prepared 
queens lying on the table Suppose the queen of hearts 
is chosen. The performer at once passes to the top of 
the pack the four bottom cards, and quickly slips the 
queen of hearts to the bottom of the three other queens 
lying at the top of pack. After this is done, place on 
each queen lying on the table three ordinary cards, 
taken one by one from the bottom of the pack. Place 
them face downwards and be careful that they cover 
the queens entirely. There are now lying on the table 
four heaps, each of four cards. Pick up the heap in 
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which is the chosen queen of hearts, change this heap 
quietly with the four queens lying on top of pack, 
and, advancing to the person who selected the queen 
of hearts, give to him the four queens to hold. To 
the spectators, it will appear that they are the four 
cards taken from the table, namely the queen of hearts, 
with three other cards on top. Be careful that only the 
backs of the cards are visible. Now touch with your 
wand three heaps on the table, and also the heap kept 
by the spectator. Pick up separately each heap from 
the table, turn them around, spread them out and show 
that the queens have departed. Request spectator to 
show his cards, and the audience will see the four queens. 


It Ends in Smoke.—A card is selected from the 
pack, torn in pieces, one piece given back for the pur- 
pose of identifying the card later. A piece of paper 
is shown to the audience and the paper is folded into 
a square to resemble an envelope. The pieces of card 
are dropped into the paper, and all sides folded down, 
the paper being given to one of the company to hold. 
The pistol is fired, the paper torn open, and the card 
is found restored, except the small piece which was 
given back to the company. The card and the small 
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piece are placed in a card-box. You tell the audience 
that you are going to restore the card to its original 
condition. As it will take a few seconds to go through 
the process, if the company do not mind, you will 
“enjoy a smoke” while waiting. Borrow a cigarette, 
attempt to light it, say it is strange it will not light; 
then tear it open, and instead of tobacco, the chosen 
card is inside ; the box being opened is found empty. 
The card is forced; the supposed piece of paper is 
really two pieces pasted together, with a duplicate of 
chosen card, corner torn off, in centre. The envelope 
being formed round the card, when torn open it is slit 
along the front edge with a penknife. The cigarette 
is changed for a faked one, and the card rolled up 
and enclosed in cigarette paper. The card-box is normal. 


Find The “Lady”.— Effect—The queen and two 
other cards are placed in a tow on the table, and 
the performer, moving them about as though he 
would confuse his audience, asks someone to “‘find the 
lady”. The person choosing is told at once that he is 
wrong. The conjurer picks up one of the other cards 
and slipping it under the chosen card, turns it over 
and shows that it is not the queen. He then turns 
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over the other card in the same way, and finally throws 
the card he is holding on the table. 

Explanation—Let us suppose that the person who 
is asked to “find the lady” points to the card which 
the conjurer knows is the queen. He picks up one of the 
other cards, face downwards, and slips it under the 
queen and a little in advance of it so that the top of 
the card in his hand is about half an inch beyond the 
top of the queen on the table. The card in the hand is 
held at the tips of the first finger and thumb. When this 
card is well underneath the queen, the conjurer moves 
his thumb to the corner of the queen card, and thus 
holds that card face downwards while he turns over 
the other card with the tip of his first finger. The effect 
to the audience is that the conjurer merely turned over 
one card with another. 

The reason for turning over the other card on the 
table is this: after the conjurer has turned over the 
first card, he is holding the queen in his hand. By 
turning over the second card and using this queen, he 
is able to show that it was the second card that was the 
queen. If he merely showed that the card in his hand 
was the queen the audience might suspect some kind 
of change, although if the trick is done neatly and 
quickly it is quite impossible for anyone to detect it. 
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Lost and Found.— Effect—A card having been 
chosen and returned to the pack, the conjurer shuffles 
the cards, removes three, and places them on the table. 
He announces that the chosen card is one of the three 
and says that by means of his own will power he will 
cause the person who drew the card to touch the actual 
card that he chose. The person is invited to touch 
one of the three cards. He does so. The card is turned 
over and is not the chosen card. The conjurer then 
pretends that he has made a mistake and asks the person 
to look at the other two cards on the table. Neither 
of them is the chosen card. ‘Some mistake,” says the 
conjurer, looking through the pack. “By the way, 
which card did you take P_ The six of clubs (or what- 
ever card is named). I’m sorry, but I think you have 
made a mistake; there is no such card here.” He 
then runs through the pack and shows that the six of 
clubs is undoubtedly missing. A search is made for the 
card and eventually the person who chose it is asked 
to get up, when the audience see that he has been sitting 
on the card all the time. 

Explanation.— After the card is returned and brought 
to the top of the pack the conjurer takes any three 
cards and places them on the table well away from 
the person assisting him so that when the person is 
asked to touch one of the cards he has to rise from 
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his chair to do so. The conjurer stands close to him 
while he gets up and holds the pack in his right hand. 
When the person is well away from his chair and while 
all eyes are on the cards on the table the conjurer quietly 
pushes off the top card with his right thumb, so that 
when the person sits down again he covers the card. 


It Comes to Pass.—A large frame is standing on 
the table. At the base of the frame is a receptacle for 
holding a pack of cards, and at the top of the frame 
is a tiny ornamental arch. Having had a card chosen 
by the audience and returned to the pack, the conjurer 
hands the pack to another member of the audience 
with a request that he will shuffle it thoroughly. The 
conjurer then places the pack in the receptacle and asks 
what card was chosen. Suppose it was the two of hearts. 
Commanding the card to show itself, the conjurer 
makes some passes towards the frame, and the card 
rises slowly to the top of the ornamental arch above 
the frame. 

Explanation—The card is forced. The houlette or 
receptacle is provided with an extra space at the back, 
and in this is placed a card similar to the one which is 
to be forced. This card has a thread attached to it. 
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The thread is drawn up to the arch, passed through a 
little hole there, and then brought down and fastened 
to a little weight concealed in one of the sides of the 
frame. This weight rests on the top of some sand in 
the sides of the frame. When the conjurer wishes the 
card to rise he releases a little catch at the bottom of 
the side of the frame and the sand runs into the bottom 
of the frame. This action causes the little weight to 
drop down into the side of the frame, and in doing this 
it naturally draws down the thread and so causes the 
card to rise. The conjurer stands away from the apparatus 
while the card is rising, to prove that he is “‘not operating 
the trick in any way”. 


The Mystic Card-Box.—The performer hands out 
a small flat box for inspection. Someone in the audience 
is invited to take any card from a pack and place it 
in the box. The conjurer, holding the box to his fore- 
head, immediately names the card in the box. 

Here is the explanation. One of the screws at the 
back of the box is a dummy. In holding up the box 
the conjurer pulls out this dummy nail a little way. 
This enables the conjurer to slide the front panel a 
little to one side with his thumb. At the lower right-hand 
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corner there is a small hole in the panel, and through 
this the conjurer is able to read the index corner of the 
catd. The frame can be immediately restored to its 
otiginal condition and handed out for inspection. 


Watch and See.—Someone in the audience is invited 
to shuffle the pack, take a card, replace it in the pack, 
and shuffle the pack again. The conjurer wraps the 
pack in a handkerchief and places it on the table. He 
then takes out his watch and asks someone to tell him 
the time; he shows that person that his watch is in 
good going order and is very nearly “fon time”. The 
watch is placed on the covered pack of cards. 

The conjurer tells his audience that the watch will 
help him in the trick by telling him what card was 
taken. 

He immediately names the card and then shows the 
audience how he gained the information from the 
watch. ‘The watch is of an unusual kind; the usual 
figures from the face have vanished and their places have 
been taken by some miniature cards. The hand of the 
watch is pointing to a card similar to that which was 
chosen. 


The climax of the trick is reached when the con- 
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jurer uncovers the pack, and, riffling it, shows that the 
chosen card has disappeared from the pack. 

After a member of the audience has shuffled the 
pack the conjurer forces a card; this card is slightly 
shorter than the remaining cards in the pack. After the 
card is returned to the pack, anyone may shuffle the 
cards. 

The object of the conjurer in asking the time is 
merely to give him a chance of showing his watch in 
a natural way. If he took the watch from his pocket 
and called attention to the fact that he was going to 
use the watch in the trick, somebody would probably 
want to look too closely at it. The watch is actually 
only a dummy with small cards and a hand on 
the face. Over the face of the watch there is a false dial, 
similar to that of an ordinary watch. After the conjurer 
has called attention to the watch, he places it on the 
covered pack of cards and in doing so palms off the 
false dial which is attached to the body of the watch 
by means of a small bayonet catch. A slight turn releases 
the dial and the watch is placed on the packet. 

As the forced card was slightly shorter than the 
rest of the cards there is no difficulty in causing it to 
vanish when the cards are riffled, for its face cannot 
be seen when the cards are “sprung” by the riffle. 
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In His Pocket.—Having invited someone to shuffle 
the pack the conjurer deals off three cards, asks the 
person assisting to think of one of them and not to 
give him any clue as to the card chosen. 

The performer then puts the three cards in his pocket 
and repeats his request to his assistant to think intently 
of the chosen card. The conjurer takes two of the cards 
from his pocket and throws them on the table. He 
then asks his assistant to name the card of which he 
is thinking, and immediately takes that card from his 
pocket, thus showing that he had “read” the person’s 
thoughts. 

The explanation is as follows. The conjurer pre- 
pared for the trick by slipping two cards into his pocket ; 
these cards can be hidden by means of the old trick of 
pushing them to the top of the pocket. No two pockets 
are quite alike and it may be necessary to bend the 
cards in order to fix them in their right position. When 
he deals the cards on the table the conjurer memorizes 
them, or, alternatively, he can see that the cards are 
arranged in numerical order; he need not trouble to 
remember the suits. 

With the order of the three cards clearly fixed in 
his mind, the conjurer puts them in his pocket, and 
after some little pretence at thought-reading takes from 
his pocket the two cards which he hid in his pocket 
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before the beginning of the trick. It is not advisable 
to show the faces of these cards, because it is just 
possible that the assistant may have remembered all 
three cards which were shown to him, and in that case 
he would at once notice that the conjurer was using 
two extra cards. 

Having thrown the two cards on the table the con- 
jurer asks his assistant to name the card of which he 
has been thinking. 

The conjurer, remembering the order of the three 
cards in his pocket, has no difficulty in drawing the 
particular card required from his pocket. 


A Black Affair—The performer introduces an 
ordinary pack of playing cards and a glass tumbler ; 
they may be examined if necessary. He then borrows 
a number of coins (say, three). The tumbler ts 
placed on the table, cards on top of it, and, at the 
command of the conjurer, the coins leave his hand, and 
are distinctly seen and heard to fall into the tumbler. 

A fake, made as follows, is needed. Cut an ordinary 
playing card in two. Take one half and paint black 
both sides. Glue a piece of black linen on one side 
at about half an inch from the end (oblong). Attach 
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fake to long thread with loop at end and fasten to vest 
button, put wand under left arm, take coins in left hand, 
stand away the length of the thread, make pass from 
left to right, take wand in right hand. Give thread a 
downward blow with wand, when the fake flies out 
and coins fall into the glass. Now break thread off 
vest button, and let it fall on carpet. 

Anyone can then take up coins, cards and glass for 
examination. When performing this trick, stand well 
behind the table. 


Vanishing Cards Reappear.— Effect—One card 
is picked up by the magician, who makes it disappear. 
He picks up another card with his left hand, places 
it in the right hand and makes that one disappear. 
He continues in the same way with five cards. Then, 
raising his right hand in the air, with a quick movement, 
he brings the cards back one at a time. 

Explanation—The effect is produced by what is 
known as the “‘back and front palm”. The first card 
is held in the centre of one end between the second 
finger and thumb of the right hand. The conjurer 
waves his hand up and down, and that movement covers 
the movements of the fingers which are necessary to get 
the card to the back of the hand, where it is concealed. 
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These are the movements of the fingers: the card 
is held between the tips of the second finger and thumb. 
Now the little finger and first finger come up at the sides _ 
of the card. The second finger is bent towards the palm, 
and the thumb is released while the card is gripped 
between the first and second fingers and little and third 
fingers. To make the card disappear all that is now 
necessary is to straighten the hand. 

To “back palm” the other cards, each is brought up 
by the left hand to the right, and dealt with in the same 
manner, each card sliding on to those at the back of the 
hand. 

To cause the reappearance of the cards one at a time, 
the conjurer proceeds in the following manner: turning 
his hand round from the wrist and in such a way that the 
cards cannot be seen by the audience (the exact angle at 
which the hand should be held can be determined by 
doing the trick before a looking-glass), the conjurer 
bends his fingers and then slides the top card of the 
packet upwards with his thumb; the little finger 
releases it, but grips the remaining cards. 

The conjurer then extends his first finger and slides 
it under the card and straightens his hand. This brings 
one card to view, and keeps the remainder at the back 
of the hand. The process is repeated to cause the 
reappearance of the other cards. 
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If the conjurer pleases he can show that the cards 
have completely disappeared even when they are held 
by his right hand; that is to say, he shows both the 
back and the front of his hand. Suppose that the cards 
have been brought to the back in the way described. 
The conjurer bends his fingers, extends the second 
finger and with it pushes the cards from the top into 
the hand. The cards are not palmed in the usual way 
but are held by the edges between the first and second 
fingers and third and little fingers. They are then in 
readiness to be back palmed again. 

One card is manipulated very easily in this way. 
Instead of using the second finger to push the card 
down into the hand, the magician drags the card down 
quickly by using his thumb. Simultaneously the hand 
is turned over, and the audience can see that there is 
no card at the back of the hand. 


° 
& Ge 


Smaller and Smaller.—The trick of making cards 
appear to diminish requires considerable skill. Here are 
the description and explanation. 

The packs of cards you deal with are tied up with 
a thread. At the back of each pack there is a spring 
slip, into which the packet of the next size smaller is 
inserted. Having got the packs palmed in his left hand 
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the conjurer volunteers to show the audience how it 
is all done. 

He picks up a few cards, places his two hands 
together and exhibits the largest of the small packs and 
at the same time palms the big cards which he had 
picked up. With the excuse of showing how the cards 
have shrunk, the conjurer now picks up some more 
big cards with his right hand, and in returning them 
to the table returns the palmed cards with them. The 
audience now see the face of the top lot of cards reduced 
to the size of Patience cards. The conjurer now pretends 
to make these smaller, but he really pushes them down 
a little lower in his hands. Picking up a card from the 
table to show how small the cards are getting, he con- 
tinues the process, and puts the card down again. 
This card has a flap at the back. When the card is on 
the table it is flat, but when it is held with its face 
towards the audience the flap opens, leaving a little 
pocket, in which the first packet of small diminishing 
cards is dropped. The front card of the next size is 
a flap card, which can be opened to the size of a Patience 
card. The process is repeated; each time the conjurer 
picks up a card to show how small the cards are getting. 
By means of the flap cards all palming of small packets 
is done away with. 
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A Corner Clue.—The conjurer has a card selected 
and returned to the pack and the pack shuffled. The 
cards are strewn about the table. The conjurer picks 
up the cards one at a time, turns each one over, looks 
at it, looks at the spectator who drew the card as though 
he would read his thoughts and then puts the card into 
his left hand. 

He continues to do this until he has a number of 
cards in his hand, each one of which the spectator has 
seen. Among them is the card that the spectator origin- 
ally drew and returned to the pack. Therefore, when 
the conjurer says: “The next card I turn over will be 
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yours,”’ the spectator, having seen that the card he 
chose has already been picked up and put in the con- 
jurer’s hand, will certainly say: “You're wrong.” 
“Impossible,” says the conjurer, ‘“‘the next card I turn 
over will be yours.” ‘But you’ve passed it,” says the 


> 


victim. ‘““You’re wrong,” says the conjurer, and then 
takes a card from those in his hand—not one on the 
table, as the spectator thought—turns it over, and it is, 
of course, the selected card. 

This is the way it is done. When the card is returned 
to the pack the conjurer holds his fingers under the 
pack and quietly bends a corner of the card. He is 
thus able to tell from feeling the card when he picks 


up the chosen one, and in putting it into his left hand 
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he keeps his little finger on top of it. He takes care, 
of course, that the spectator gets a good view of this 
card, and then goes on picking up cards and looking 
at each one before he brings the trick to its conclusion. 


The Mysterious Couple.——Two cards are freely 
chosen and returned to the pack. The conjurer shuffles 
the pack, and, holding it in the left hand with only 
the bottom card visible, asks the first chooser if that 
was the card. The reply is negative. The conjurer 
deals this bottom card on the table, and, going to the 
second chooser, asks if the bottom card is his card. 
Again the reply is ““No”. From this point the patter is : 

“My trick is fairly simple. I will first ask what were 
the chosen cards—the king of hearts and the three of 
diamonds. (They may, of course, be any other cards.) 
Very well. I think you all saw me place the two bottom 
cards of the pack—the five of diamonds and the ten of 
clubs (if those were the cards used)—on the table. 
What I propose to do is to ask the cards on the table 
to change places with those cards which were chosen. 
When you heard that little click (made by the riffle) 
the change took place, and if you now look at the 
cards you will see that the five of diamonds and the ten 
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of clubs which I dealt on the table have returned to 
the pack and that the chosen cards—the king of hearts 
and three of diamonds—are on the table. There they 
are.” 

This little piece of magic is brought about by means 
of half a card, or rather the halves of two cards, pasted 
together back to back. The conjurer hides this fake 
under the other cards when he has the two cards chosen. 
He brings the two chosen cards to the bottom of the 
pack, and keeps the faked card over one end. In 
holding up the pack for the first man to see, he keeps 
his hand in such a position that only the half-card is 
seen, and the junction between that and the real bottom 
card is hidden by the hand. When he turns the pack 
face downwards, and apparently draws out the card 
which has been shown to the member of the audience, 
the conjurer keeps hold of the faked card and draws 
out the bottom card, which is one of the two chosen 
cards. 

The conjurer then turns the faked card over and 
repeats the process, and gets rid of the faked card in 
any way he pleases. The only part of the trick in which 
special care should be taken is in not allowing the two 
choosers of cards to take cards similar to those on the 
two sides of the faked card. It is, however, a com- 
paratively simple matter to have these two cards and 
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the faked half-card at the bottom of the pack before 
the commencement of the trick, and then there is no 
chance of a mishap. 


Blindfolded Heaps.— Effect—The conjurer comes 
forward with three handkerchiefs, which he says he is 
going to use for the purpose of “blindfolding the 
cards”. He has the pack divided in halves. The person 
doing this is then invited to divide either half into three 
small heaps, and to wrap each heap in a handkerchief 
so that the cards may be blindfolded. The person is 
then asked to choose one of the heaps. The conjurer 
takes this heap and holds it close to his forehead. He 
then calls out the names of several cards, and when 
the handkerchief is taken away the audience see that 
the cards named by the conjurer were those in the 
handkerchief. 

Explanation —A pre-arranged pack is used. When 
the person who has been helping the conjurer indicates 
which heap is to be used in the trick the conjurer says, 
“Very well, we shall not want these,” and puts the 
other heaps on one side, but in doing this he secretly 
stretches the handkerchief, which should be a fine one, 
over the bottom card of the heap above the one chosen 
and sees the card through the handkerchief. He then 
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takes up the chosen heap and holds it to his forehead. 
In doing this he stretches the handkerchief, sees the 
bottom card and, therefore, knowing the order of the 
cards, he can name those in the handkerchief, because 
knowing the bottom card of the next heap he is able to 
tell the top card of those he is holding. 


Fanning the Cards.— Ejfect.—A spectator is asked to 
assist by freely choosing a card and writing upon it his 
initials. The card is placed in an envelope, which is 
closed and given to another member of the audience. 
The first assistant is now requested to shuffle the pack 
and fan it. The performer draws a card from fan, calls 
its name, and, initialling it, puts it in his pocket. These 
two cards change places and can be immediately shown 
and initials verified. 

Method.—The only preparation necessary is to reverse 
the two bottom cards of the pack and initial the last 
one. The pack is false-shuffled, care being taken to 
keep reversed cards out of sight. The spectator freely 
chooses a card, and the performer, by fanning pack 
from top to centre, will prevent the bottom cards being 
observed. ‘The chosen card is initialled, returned to 
top of pack, and is reversed before placing on the 
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table. The performer lifts off top card, which is now 
really bottom card with his own initials, and lays it 
face down on table. He now lifts up pack and envelope 
and gives the latter for examination, meanwhile palming 
the original top card to trousers pocket. The card on 
the table is placed in an envelope. The remaining 
reversed card is now altered to agree with rest of pack, 
which is given to a spectator, who is asked to shuffle 
and fan. The performer picks a card, does not show it, 
but calls the name of the card he prepared beforehand. 
A pretence is made of initialling it. Finally it is placed 
on “top” of trousers pocket. Cards may now be com- 
manded to change places, and the pocket, by aid of 
“top’’ principle, may be shown empty after spectator’s 
card is removed. 
(This trick was devised by Margaret Mackey.) 


A Novel Pocket Trick.— Effect—Three cards are 
selected and returned to the pack, which is then 
shuffled and placed in the outside breast pocket of 
the conjurer’s coat. The conjurer asks the choosers 
of the three cards to name them and he calls upon 
the cards to come out of his pocket; they obey and 
rise, one at a time, from the pocket. 

Q 
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Explanation.—The three cards are forced, therefore, 
after they are returned to the pack, anyone is at liberty 
to shuffle the pack. Inside the pocket there is a little 
“‘buckram”’ partition with three duplicate cards threaded 
in the usual way. The end of the thread is passed out 
through the back of the coat and is attached to a spring 
ratchet winder in the lining of the coat. To cause the 
cards to rise the conjurer stands, in a natural position, 
with his left hand on hip and presses on a little knob 
on the winder; this releases the spring and winds up 
the thread, causing the first card to rise. The move- 
ment is repeated for the other two cards. This trick 
and the following one are the work of Elbert M. Morey. ¢ 


Suspended in the Air.— Effect_—Three cards are 
chosen, and returned to the pack. The conjurer, stand- 
ing in front of a small black velvet screen, throws the 
pack up in the air. The three chosen cards remain 
suspended in the air, and the conjurer takes them and 
hands them out for inspection. 

Explanation.—The screen is fitted with three short 
rods with a card concealed by means of black velvet at 
the end of each rod. The three cards, duplicates of the 
three which are forced on three members of the audience, 
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are enclosed in little black velvet bags. These three 
rods work on three weak spring hinges, and when the 
cards are to be made to appear a pull at the back of the 
screen raises the three rods and thus brings the cards 
into view; as the rods are covered with black velvet 
the cards appear to be suspended 1n mid-air. 


Herschell’s Envelopes and Cards.—The following 
trick was invented by the late Dr. Herschell. Two 
cards, both of which may be examined before and after 
the trick, are placed respectively into two envelopes, 
each of which is provided with a round hole in the 
centre. By this provision, when cards are placed in 
envelopes, their centre pips (both cards being nines) are 
visible to the last moment. In spite of the apparent 
fairness of the preliminaries, the two cards manage to 
change places, the red taking the place of the black and 


vice versa. 
Only two cards are used, and neither has any pre- 


paration in connection with it. Not so the envelopes. 
The front of each is made double to conceal a lever, 
the long arm of which carries a square piece of card 
on which is painted the pip of a card. One envelope has 
a club pip concealed, the other a heart. 
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The short arms projecting beyond corners of the 
envelope, a very slight pressure serves to bring the 
tespective pips into view through the holes. Little 
more needs to be explained. The nine of hearts goes 
into the envelope containing the club lever; the nine 
of clubs goes into the one containing the heart lever. 
The envelopes are now placed on top of each other, 
and the levers moved to bring the faked pips into view. 
Whilst being shown two tumblers, against which the 
envelopes are eventually lodged, the audience naturally 
fail to remember the positions of the respective cards. 
Each envelope is now shown and careful attention 
drawn to the respective positions of the cards. In 
turning the envelopes round so that the holes are away 
from the audience, the Icvers are pushed aside, so that 
the cards a few seconds later appear to have changed 


their positions. 


The Herschell Card-stabbing Trick.—A selected 
card is revealed on the point of a dagger, although the 
spread pack is covered with a picce of newspaper. 

The trick is simple, a faked sheet of newspaper being 
responsible for practically the whole mystery. A pocket 
made in a sheet of newspaper conceals a duplicate of 
the card, which is, of course, forced on a spectator, 
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Let us imagine that the ace of spades is forced. A 
duplicate of this is “loaded” into the pocket of the 
paper, and if the paper is neatly faked there is no chance 
of its presence being detected. So soon as the card is 
returned to the pack, it is brought to top and palmed 
away. Ample opportunity for the necessary manipula- 
tion is afforded while a bandage for the eyes is examined. 

The piercing of the duplicate with the dagger in 
these circumstances is not a difficult matter, as the 
performer knows the exact position of the pocket and 
stabs accordingly. 


Almost a “Miracle”.—A pack of cards in a case is 
handed to the audience by the conjurer, who asks someone 
to take out the cards, shuffle them, and select one card. 
The remainder of the pack is returned to the case, 
which is handed back to the conjurer, who slips it into 
his trousers pocket. 

The person holding the card is asked to show it to 
several other members of the audience, and so that he 
shall not catch a glimpse of the card the conjurer turns 
his back on the audience for a moment. While he 1s 
in that position, the conjurer takes the case from hi 
pocket, and holding it behind his back, asks the holder 
of the card to put it back in the pack, close the case, 
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and put a rubber band round it. The performer turns 
round and immediately names the chosen card. 

This is how it is done! The performer is provided 
with two packs of cards and two cases just alike. One 
pack is prepared by having an index corner of each 
card cut out of it. One case has a little piece cut out of 
the bottom right-hand corner. The space is equal in 
size to the index corner of a card. The prepared pack 
is placed in this case and just before he is going to do 
the trick the conjurer puts the case in his pocket. 

The working of the trick, the invention of Hans 
Trunk, will now be clear. After the card has been 
chosen the conjurer puts the prepared case, with the 
case with the prepared cards in it, into his trousers 
pocket. He eventually takes out the prepared case and 
holding it behind him with the cut out corner next to 
his body, invites the spectator to return his card to the 
case. Directly the performer brings the case in front 
of him he is able to see the index corner of the selected 
card. 


The Three Heaps.— Effect-—The spectator, having 
cut the pack into three heaps, is asked if he has cut 
them exactly where he pleases. The answer is, of course, 
“Yes”. The conjurer says, “How curious that you 
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should have cut them just where I wished—at the—’’ 
and names the top card of each heap. 

Explanation—The conjuter gets a glimpse of the 
bottom card and brings this to the top by a shuffle. 
To do this the conjurer picks up the cards in his right 
hand and turns them over so that the bottom card is 
facing him. In drawing off some cards with the left 
hand at the beginning of the shuffle the conjurer puts 
his thumb on this card and brings it singly into his 
left hand. The other cards may be fairly shuffled on 
the top, and then, when the pack is turned over, the 
card which was formerly at the bottom is now at the 
top. The spectator cuts the pack into three heaps. In 
naming the cards at the top of the three heaps the 
conjurer first names the card he knows is the top card 
of the pack, but he takes up the card of the middle 
heap and says “Right”, as though he had actually 
drawn the card he named. He names this first card 
when he takes up the card of the lowest heap, and 
names this second card when he takes up the top card 
of the last heap. That card, being the original top card 
of the pack, is the card he named in the first place. 
Thus he has named all three cards. 
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A Friendly Pair.— Effect—The conjurer asks a 
member of the audience to choose a card and replace 
it in the pack. He then asks another spectator to think 
of any card in the pack. This being done the conjurer 
deals the cards from the bottom of the pack until he 
comes to the card of which the spectator is thinking. 
The next card he deals is the one which has been taken 
from and returned to the pack. In some way the two 
cards have shown themselves “friendly” and have 
appeared together. 

Explanation —There is no pretence about the spectator 
thinking of a card. The conjurer asks him what card 
he is going to think of. He has previously had the first 
card returned to the pack, and by bringing it to the 
bottom has it in readiness for the completion of the 
trick. He holds the pack in his left hand with the 
fingers on the bottom card. By using his third finger 
he draws this card back and deals out the other cards 
until he comes to the one which was thought of. The 
next card he takes out is the card chosen and replaced 
in the pack because he has had that card drawn back 
at the bottom of the pack all the time. 
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The Flying Card.— Effect.—The conjurer has a card 
selected and placed back in the pack. He asks the chooser 
to name any person in the room and says that he 
will try to make the selected card fly invisibly across 
the room and into that person’s pocket. Having pro- 
nounced a “‘magical password”, the conjurer announces 
that the card has flown from the pack, but when the 
person chosen to receive it looks into his pocket the 
card is not there. The conjurer expresses surprise at 
this and asks the chooser of the card what card it was 
that he took from the pack. When he is told the name 
of the card the conjurer says that it is a special favourite 
of his, and that, therefore, the card never goes to a 
stranger, but flies into his own pocket. He invites 
anyone to feel in his inside coat pocket, and when this 
is done the missing card is found there. 

Explanation.—The conjurer has to force a card, the 
duplicate of which is already in his coat pocket. The 
chosen card is put back into the pack and, if the con- 
jurer wishes to make the trick more effective, he brings 
it to the top by means of the pass and palms it off. He 
can either drop it behind a handkerchief on the table 
or slip it into his trousers pocket. The trick is then 
done. The surprise of the trick lies in the fact that the 
conjurer never goes to the pocket from which the 
card is subsequently taken. 
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Invisible Travelling.— Effect—The conjurer takes 
a card from the top of the pack and causes it to 
disappear for a second. He “‘finds” it again, and places 
it in the other hand. Then the card travels backwards 
and forwards from one hand to the other. It can be 
passed through the knees or through the body. 

Explanation.—The conjurer has two cards alike on 
top of the pack. He takes these off and shows them as 
one card. Back palming these, he reproduces one of the 
cards and leaves the other at the back of his hand. He 
takes the visible one with his left hand and back palms 
it, at the same time causing the one at the back of the 
right hand to appear in that hand. He continues the 
movements, back palming with one hand and causing 
the card in the other hand to appear. Then he holds 
the hands close to the body and makes the cards 
apparently travel right through the body. He can do 
the same thing by bending down and holding his hands 
close at the sides of the knees (the legs being close 
together) so that the card appears to travel through the 
legs. The cards are then put together as one card and 
replaced on the pack. 


THE END 


Other Works by J. C. Cannell 


THE SECRETS OF HOUDINI 


What the reviewers have said: 


“An absorbing encyclopaedia of magic . .. of per- 
manent value. . . . Mr. Cannell’s book keeps the reader 
gasping at every page... . It is all exhilaratingly 
uncanny.”—Dr. J. M. Buttocnu in the Sanday Times. 


* 


“This is without doubt one of the frankest and fullest 
disclosures of professional magicians’ secrets that have ever 
been given to the public. It is a book of absorbing interest.” 
—Co In Sriuu in the Sanday Express. 


* 


“A startling book which rivets the attention . . . full 
of diagrams and photographs which help to clarify the 
revelations. Emphatically a book to have, to enjoy and to 


keep.” —Sanday Graphic. 


WHEN FLEET STREET CALLS 


(Jarrolds, 125. 6d.) 


“Vividly portrayed. . . . Gives a far better idea of the 
realities of journalism than many a more heavily written 
tome. . . . Recounted with a certain gusto... an 
entertaining book.”—The Times. 


“A lively chronicle. . Those who know nothing 
about the actual conditions of a job that calls for the utmost 
physical endurance and mental alertness will be instructed 
as well as amused.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“Really excellent. . . . Extremely well done and should 
afford a considerable number of hours of pleasurable and 
exciting reading.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


A HUNDRED MYSTERIES for 
ARM-CHAIR DETECTIVES 


(John Long, 25. 6d.) 


Here is a collection of intriguing mysteries in miniature— 
cameos of crime—based on actual crimes and mysteries 
investigated at Scotland Yard. 

In every one there is a problem which challenges your 
powers as a detective. 

These little posers from the world of crime and mystery 
will occupy and entertain you and your friends for hours. 
All the solutions are given at the end of the book, but how 
many can you solve by yourself ? 


“A clever and entertaining book.... A vast amount of 
mental exercise can be obtained from these 220 pages. . 
I can thoroughly recommend to you these annals of double 
ingenuity.”—“‘Jackdaw”’ in John o’ London’s Weekly. 
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Biography & Memoirs 


Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith 
J. A. SPENDER anp CYRIL ASQUITH 


’ is with great pleasure that we announce this authoritative 
and official life of the late Lord Oxford, which makes one of 
the most important publications of recent years. 
Mr. Cyril Asquith tells the story of the early part of his father’s 
life from its beginnings in Yorkshire, his education in London and 
Oxford, his early days at the Bar, his first marriage and life at 
Iiampstead, his first successes in Pailiament, and so forth. 
Included in this period is the story of his second marriage, and 
a selection from letters which he wrote to Miss Margot Tennant 
(now Lady Oxtord) during their engagement throws light on a side 
of his character little known to the general public. 
Mr. J. A. Spender takes up the story from the formation of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Government in December 1905 and, 
with many intimate details, carries it to Lord Oxford’s retire- 
ment from the leadership of the Liberal Party in 1926. This 
covers the period—nearly nine years—of Asquith’s Prime 
Ministership, which in domestic and foreign affairs may easily 
rank as the nine most critical and dangerous years in British 
History. In domestic affairs it includes the Budget controversy 
of 1909-10, and the conflict between Lords and Commons which 
culminated in the Parliament Act of 1911; the Irish controversy 
and the threat of the Ulster rebellion, and a ag the documents 
and correspondence mecessary to explain the action both of 
the Government and the Crown in these affairs. In foreign 
politics it covers the successive foreign crises which ran simul- 
taneously with the domestic crises, and, finally, the Great War 
up to December 1916. An effort is made to show clearly the 
action ef the Cabinet and various members of it in the last 
days before the War, and to trace the principal military opera- 
tions, including the Dardanelles Expedition, from the point of 
view of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet. The story of the 
downfall of the first Coalition in December 1916 is told in detail 
with many new facts. 
LIMITED EDITION 
Published in two volumes, an edition limited to 100 copies signed 
and numbered by the authors, bound in leather and printed 


(£5 5s. the set before publication. 
Ri SPO) PAPEL.” PUNY Meustraiee: (46 6s. the set afler publication. 


ORDINARY EDITION 
Published in two volumes. Fully illustrated, £2 2s. the set. 
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I Had Almost Forgotten... 
Random Revelations by CHARLES B. COCHRAN 
With an Introduction by A. P. HERBERT 


For nearly forty years Mr. C. B. Cochran has been in ‘‘the 
show business’. He can look back to the days when, a 
hard-up exile in New York, he started to earn a precarious living 
as small-actor, to the present time, when his name is inter- 
nationally famous as the presenter of some of the most artistic 
and arresting productions that the theatre has ever known. 
In this volume he talks with equal frankness about his successes 
and his failures, relishing a story against himself as hugely as one 
to ais credit. And what a glittering procession of personalities 
passes in review! Royalties and peers, cabinet ministers and 
commoners, painters, singers, dancers and actors, producers 
and impresarios, box-office managers and _ stage-hands, 
prizefighters and cowboys, jugglers, acrobats, lion-tamers, 
favourites of the old music hall, stars of theatre-land in 
Paris or Madrid, Berlin or Vienna, the whole motley crowd of 
entertainers with their tantrums and their temperaments, their 
genius and their generosity, flash into Mr. Cochran’s mirror. 
“Into the night go one and all.” A book like Mr. Cochran’s 
preserves them from oblivion and shows them as they lived for 
our pleasure and delight. And behind them we see the smiling 
figure of the great showman as he marshals the procession and 
cries, ‘‘Walk-up !”’ Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Whole Story 


By “JUNE” 
(Lady Inverclyde) 

Hz is the remarkable story of one of the most romantic 
figures of the stage. Writing in a delightful manner, ‘‘June”’ 
tells of her childhood, the painful though happy period of learning 
the difficult art of toe-dancing ; of her great teacher Anna Pavlova, 
who placed her baby feet on the ladder to fame. She relates how 
she became the youngest premiére danseuse at the Empire 
Theatre ; followed by her musical-comedy years, starring in a 
succession of revues which drew all London. We see her as 
Lady Inverclyde ; her entry into a new social world; and then 

the sudden crash when luck seemed to turn against her. 
Illusivated, 12s. 6d. 
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Edgar Wallace 


by HIS WIFE 


ONE of the most remarkable men of his time, Edgar Wallace 
at the zenith of his fame probably commanded a more world- 
wide and representative public than practically any other 
notability. His astonishing industry, his versatility and his 
inventiveness amazed a public which, whilst regarding him as an 
unfailing source of exciting entertainment, knew very little about 
him as a man. Little or nothing of Edgar Wallace the man is 
revealed in his own writings. His recently published My Holly- 
wood Diary displayed intimate thoughts and feelings which came 
aS a Surprise to many; but it has been left for Mrs. Wallace to 
reveal fully and for the first time the true personality of a singu- 
larly interesting character. 
For seventeen years, first as his secretary and later as his wife 
too, Mrs. Wallace was in close association with every mood of 
this astonishing man. She knew him as well as it is possible for 
one human being to know another, and in this volume she traces 
the romantic career of her husband till the time of his death 
in Hollywood. Iilustrated, 12s. 6d. 





Other Weapons 
J. C. SILBER 
With a Foreword by Major-General Lorp Epwarp GLEICHEN 
6 is is the almost incredible story of a German who spent all 
the years of the war in an English Censor’s Office. 

Going straight to the War Office at the outbreak of war, he offered 
his services as a translator or interpreter, and by October 1914 he 
was in the Post Censor Office, first at Mount Pleasant and later in 
Salisbury Iiouse. There he had ample opportunity for getting news 
of value to Germany, and this he forwarded in the most ingenious 
ways. Soon he was moved to Liverpool, and from there it was 
much more difficult for him to get letters through, but again 
his remarkable ingenuity came to his rescue. 

This book, written with reserve and modesty, makes extra- 
ordinarily interesting and thrilling reading. In the recital of his 
experiences the writer plays a remarkable tribute to British 
organization and power. It is the amazing story of how a man, 
playing a lone hand, and as fairly as possible under the circum- 
stances, carried on his self-imposed mission from motives of 
patriotism. 12s. 6d. 
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Alfred Fripp 


CECIL ROBERTS 
Author of “Half Way’, “Spears Against Us’’ (7th impression), etc. 


A BIOGRAPHY of unusual attraction is the life of Sir Alfred 
Fripp, which Cecil Roberts has written at the request of Lady 
Fripp, who has placed all the papers and documents concerning 
the famous surgeon’s life at his disposal. 
Sir Alfred Fripp, from his youth onwards, commanded a great 
circle of friends in all walks of life. 
One of the leading surgeons of his day, professionally or socially 
he knew every famous figure of his times, and Edwardian Society 
centred around Marlborough House is intimately reflected in 
the numerous and careful diaries that he kept. In the Great 
War he was Consulting Surgeon to the Navy and in his closing 
days he astonished the country by the energy he displayed in 
organizing the Frothblower Movement, for which he raised over 
£100,000 on behalf of charities. 
Mr. Cecil Roberts has approached the man as a study of a 
personality that was a mixture of diffidence and courage, of 
introspection and high ambition, and who was, in all senses of the 
words, “‘the beloved physician’’. Iilustvated, 15s. 


Kaye Don: King of Speed 
J. WENTWORTH DAY 
Author of ‘Speed: The Life of Sir Malcolm Camptell’, etc. 


O man alive can claim more records in the world of motor- 

cycling, motor-racing and motor-boating than Mr. Kaye Don, 
the only man who has travelled at two miles a minute on land, in 
the air, and on the water. Equally he is probably the only 
Englishman who possesses the unique but embarrassing distinction 
of having, in one night, bombed by mistake, not only our allies 
the Portuguese, but also British General Headquarters in France ! 
Into the brief span of forty-one years he has crammed cnough 
adventure and hairbreadth escapes to put to shame the most 
fantastic flights of fiction. 
He has looked on death in many forms, faced disasters, suffered 
injury and countless disappointments, and to-day is one of the 
most modest and self-cflacing of all that gallant band of men whose 
lives are lived dangerously in order that mechanical science may 
progress, Illustvated, 7s, Od. 
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The Maid of the Mountains: Her Story 


The Reminiscences of 
JOSE COLLINS 


F=¥ actresses have had a more dramatic and spectacular 
career than the daughter of Lottie Collins of ‘‘Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay’’ fame, and her story promises to make one of the most 
interesting theatrical books for several years past. 
The inside story of the Maid of the Mountains is one of the most 
remarkable chapters of theatrical history, and Miss Collins 
reveals it all in her book for the first time. Royalty and cele- 
brities of all sorts flicker through the pages of this absorbing 
life-story, and Miss Collins’ marriage to Lord Robert Innes- 
Ker is one of the romances of the peerage, with a “‘lived happily 
ever after’ sequel. 
Miss Collins’ life has been one of dramatic ups and downs. At 
the height of her success she was earning {800 a week. A year 
or two later the papers announced that she had lost her voice 
and all her money. 
In this volume are many intensely interesting things of all sorts, 
and there can be little doubt that it will meet with unusual 
popularity. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Hell’s Angels of the Deep 


LIEUTENANT WILLIAM GUY CARR 
Author of “By Guess and By God” (13th impression) 


IEUTENANT CaRR’s magnificient epic of the Submarine Service 
during the War, By Guess and By God, caught the imagination 
of the public to such an extent that the book is now in its thirteenth 
large impression. It was in deed, in matter, and in style a book 
thoroughly deserving of the enthusiastic praise it received. 
Hell's Angels of the Deep is Licutenant Carr’s own cxciting 
story from the day in 1911 when he ran away to sea, until the 
Armistice in 1918. Into those seven years Lieutenant Carr 
crammed an amazing variety of adventures, Serving in every 
kind of vessel, enduring every sort of condition at sea, meeting 
hundreds of interesting people, Licutenant Carr, both before and 
during the War, in which he joined the Submarine Service, lived 
a life which should enthral every lover of adventure. 
Illustrated, 10s. 64. 
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With Northcliffe in Fleet Street 
J. A. HAMMERTON 
Author of ‘Barrie: the Story of a Genius” 

S® Joun A. HAMMERTON, whose name appears on an immense 

list of Harmsworth publications as their editor, had peculiar 
opportunities of appreciating the character and amazing activities 
of Lord Northclifte over a period of seventeen years. 
More than twenty years ago he was invited by Northcliffe himself 
to begin a proper record of his career, and why he should have 
allowed all this time to elapse without even making a start 
on what might have been the authorized biography, he explains 
in a lively and effective way. 
Many impressions of Lord Northcliffe have appeared ; but there 
can be little doubt that this is the freshest, the fairest, and the 
least conventional of them all. Written in the frankest fashion 
and extremely outspvken about his faults and failings, it presents 
Northcliffe in new and attractive aspects and should be read 
by all interested in the literary and journalistic world of the 
last forty epoch-making years. : 
With a frontispiece, tos. 6d. 


Upheaval 
OLGA WORONOFF 
With an Introduction by BootH TARKINGTON 

ADAME WoRONOFF is of the company who have seen all that 

once made their life swept ruthlessly away in the greatest 
upheaval the world has ever known. She has seen vast armies 
melt away like snow before the sun in that mysterious collapse of 
the valiant attempts to uphold the old order against the crimson 
tide of Bolshevism. 
The scene opens on the pageant of old Russia, with its vast 
medieval estates, the pomp and circumstance of society in 
Moscow, the sombre magnificence of Russian Imperialism. A 
close friend of the Grand Duchess Marie, Olga Woronoff became 
a lady-in-waiting to the Tzarina and the Dowager Impress, and 
later married Paul Woronoff, a young naval officer. 
Then came the War, and the world, as she knew it, crashed about 
her. Simply and without malice or bitterness she recounts her 
almost incredible adventures: her husband’s and her escapes 
from the Bolsheviks, her experiences whilst her husband joined 
the doomed White armies, and at last their flight from Russia, 

Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 
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The Concise Story of the Dover Patrol 
Complete History of the Force 
ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON, K.C.B,, K.C.V.O., D.S.0. 


With a Foreword by ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET EARL 
JELLICOE, O.M., G.C.B., G.C.V.O, 


wi his standard book on the Dover Patrol, published in 
1919, Sir Reginald Bacon created a profound impression. 
In the words of the Daily Telegraph, it was “‘a revelation not only 
of the Admiral’s own initiative and resourcefulness, his daring 
and his caution, but also of the adaptability of thousands of men 
of varied professions hailing from all parts of the kingdom to 
the hardships and perils of the exacting and arduous work they 
were called upon to perform in ‘The Narrows’ ’’. 
Many years have passed; the Great War is history, and the 
events of those momentous years are slowly assuming their 
rightful proportions in their contribution to ultimate victory. 
Thus Admiral Bacon’s new volume is of the first importance, 
containing details and facts which will surprise and enthral the 
reader. It is the complete history of a singularly hervic force. 
Lilustrated, 12s. 6d. 


The Home Front 
SYLVIA PANKHURST 


fies notable and important book is a graphic presentment of 
life at home during the Great War ; its labours, humours, and 
sorrows, privations, and bereavements. The author, who threw 
herself unreservedly into the work of relief and assuagement, 
writes from a sture of unrivalled experience of the calling up 
of the men, the panic closing of the factories, the food prices 
rising to famine height, of food queues and profiteering, the 
munition girls and their hard toi], and of all the weariness of 
those dreadful years followed by the inevitable and dithcult 
reactions of peace. There are also piquant and poignant remini- 
scences of many of the leading people of the time. 

Illustrated, 18s. 
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The Romance of Lloyd’s 


From Coffee House to Palace 


COMMANDER F. A. WORSLEY, D.S.O., O.B.E., R.N.R. 
In collaboration with Captain R. G. GRIFFITH 


HE= is a romantic and thrilling story of insurance which, 
linking sea and land in a world-wide net, has grown under the 
name of Lloyd’s to be a corporation of the first importance and 
magnitude. To the ordinary man Lloyd’s is a synonym for 
efficiency, but the reader is here taken far afield and is shown 
the ramifications whereby from the humblest beginnings in a 
London coffee house Lloyd’s has become a household word from 
John o’ Groats to the Horn. 
Commander Worsley is the well-known hero of the Endurance 
and Quest fame, both of which ships he commanded. He has 
twice engaged in South Polar exploration, and has, in addition, 
led an expedition to the Arctic and travelled extensively in 
North Russia. Captain Griffith, late of the Political Service in 
the Near East and Member of the Royal Central Asian Society, 
has also travelled extensively, and the wide experience of the 
joint authors has produced a book which, besides being eminently 
readable, brings us something of the glamour of the past and of 
achievements of which we may justifiably be proud. 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d- 


40 O.B., or How the War was Won 


H. C. HOY 
(Late Secretary to the Director cf Naval Intelligence) 


GECRETARY to the Director of Naval Intclligence, during the 
whole of the Great War Mr. Hoy was in the cluscest possible 
touch with the innermost councils of the “Silent Service’. His 
book is the first to reveal to the general public the true story of 
Britain’s amazing salvation of the Allicd Cause from German 
e(ficiency, and tells of the romantic secret service department 
of the Admiralty known as Room 40 O.B. 
Famous spies, counter-espionage agents, leading figures of the 
three Services and of the political and diplomatic world throng 
these pages, to which many intimate touches and personal and 
humorous anecdotes give life and freshness. 

Illustrated, 15s. 
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From Piccadilly to Devil’s Island 
ARTHUR MILLS (The Novelist) 


ee is the story of a traveller, and thus in his own words he 
sets forth his purpose in writing the buok. 

“Most of the countries in the world have left their stamp on my 
passport : from China in the East to Devil’s Island in the West. 
lt talks, that passport—of the glitter and heartbreak of Holly- 
wood, of the queer narrow streets of Canton, of the pampas of the 
Argentine, of the silver sands of the South Sea Islands, the gulden 
temples of Cochin China, and the night clubs of Paris. And, 
believe me, to land at St. Laurent du Maroni, French Guiana 
(Devil's Island), without letter of introduction or any form of 
permit, gives une quite a thrill.’ 

In this book Arthur Mills, whose novels must be known to a very 
wide public, tells of the adventures which have befallen him, of 
the strange things he has seen and heard, and of the glamour of 
distant lands. Iilustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Little-known Mexico 
he Story of a Search for a Place 
MARIAN STORM 


iE Mexico of to-day—its little-known towns, its changeful 

landscapes, its manners and custums—become part of the 
reader’s own experience in this vivid book. From the capital 
town down to the Guatemalan border, from the oilfields near 
Tampico to the Vacific port of Ma-Za-Tlan, the author wanders, 
and as you accompany her you feel almost that you are in Mexico 
—so brilliantly ducs she write. 
With her you learn how charros differ from cowboys; why none 
but a Mexican can select the right symphony of peppers for 
wild turkey fricassee; which little rail lines ure the “indigenous” 
ones; why the drama Don Juan is a rite; what ice wells look 
like ; how to find real jungle; ‘what flower is that ?” and finally 
discover the paradise of Michoacin. 
Little-known Mevico is, above all things, ditferent from the 
customary bovk of travel. It is original, stimulating, and 
exciting. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 
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My Jungle Book 


HERBERT S. DICKEY 


D®: Dickey, in the summer of 1931, crowned with success 
his fifth attempt to locate the source of the Orinoco, the 
last great river of the world to yield the mystery of its origin. 
My Jungle Book is not merely the story of these expeditions to 
remote parts of the countries watered by the Amazon and the 
Orinoco, but is as well the credo of an unconventional explorer. 
I’ull of verbal dynamite and written in a breezy, frank style, the 
book makes pungent remarks on Venezuelan politics, mission- 
aries, Indians as compared to white men, and so forth. The 
opening chapter discusses amusingly, but with biting satire, 
scientific cspeditions in general, most of which Dr. Dickey 

considers ‘falsely pretentious and insincere’. 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d, 


For Winter Evenings 


The Hundred Best Tricks 


J. C. CANNELL 
(Vice-President Mazicians’ Club) 
Author of “The Secrets of Houdini” (5th impression) 
C. CANNELL here explains in non-technical language magic 
J ‘which can be easily performed by the average man. The 
book is divided into sections dealing with different types of tricks, 
ranging from a baffling thought-reading performance to a simple 
illusion with a piece of string. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


Contract Bridge for Beginners 
DR. J. HOPE REFORD 
Author of ‘Contract U p-to-Date’’, etc. 


Nets author of Contract Up-to-Date, which was described by the 
Sketch’s critic as ‘“The best book on Contract I have ever read,”’ 
here for the benefit of beginners describes simply and lucidly the 
fundamentals of the game. A pproximutely Is. 
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Natural History 
Close-Ups of Birds 


H. N. SOUTHERN 
With a Foreword by Stk GERALD Du MAuvRIER 
observation of all the birds, beasts, and flowers creates 
4‘\an active interest, from which spring many splendid results. 
The insight into the details of bird behaviour, which is only 
possible from the hide of a bird photographer, is shown in the 
information amassed by Mr. Southern, who has interwoven his 
own impressions of the beauty and fascination of his subject. We 
go with him after the lordly heron in some quiet Midland park ; 
after sca birds on the wild Welsh coast ; and we shiver with him 
in the icy blast of a north-easter watching wild duck. 
Illustrated, 15s. 





Snakes ! 
F. W. FITZSIMONS, F.Z.S., F.R.MLS. 
(Director of Port Elizabeth Museum and Snake Park) 
fies danger of snakes is well-known, but few realize that two- 
thirds of the world is snake-infested. Mr. FitzSimons is 
famous as the Director of the celebrated Museum and Snake 
Park at Port Elizabeth, South Africa; and as the originator of 
the latter he is unquestionably one of the greatest authoritics 
in the world on this interesting subject. Known as ‘‘the Fabre 
of South Africa’, he has studied and written about snakes all his 
life, and in this new book he tells of the many enthralling adven- 
tures which have befallen him and others in his work, and reveals 
many astounding facts. Illustrated, 12s, 6a. 


The Practical Dog Book 
EDWARD C. ASH 
: is Claimed that this is the must wonderful and comprchensive 
dog book ever produced. It contains over 230,000 words and 
500 illustrations. 1t has chapters on the Authentic History of 
all Varieties hitherto unpublished, and a Veterinary Guide and 
Dosage Section, and Information on Advertising and on Exporting 
to all Parts of the World. 
“It should’’, says The Times, ‘‘be in the hands not only of breeders, 
but of everyone who is seriously interested in dogs.”’ 
Illustrated, 21s. 
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Sport 


“To Whom the Goddess .. .” 


Hunting and Riding for Women 
LADY DIANA SHEDDEN AND LADY APSLEY 


With an Introduction by the EARL oF LonsvaLez, K.G. 


Te number of books on riding and hunting are Iegion; and 
they are subjects which have been considered frum almost 
every angle. But one side that seems to have been peculiarly 
neglected is the woman’s point of view. Here, in ‘To Whom the 
Goddess .. .”’ we have a volume which more than fills that 
conspicuous gap. 

Written by two women who have ridden and hunted all their 
lives, and whose knowledge of their subject is unquestionably 
profound, this book, though primarily intended for beginners, 
will appeal equally to those of experience. Based on the tra- 
ditional aspect of hunting, it will be welcomed by all those who 
profess love for this fascinating subject, and it should find a 
place in every sporting library. Illustrated, 15s. 


Wings and Hackle 


A Pot-pourri of Fly Fishing for Trout and Grayling anu if Notes on 
Bird Life, chiefly in Hampshire, Devon, and Derbyshire 


RAYMOND HILL 


PUPtSaED privately in the first instance many years ago, Wings 
and Hackle attained instant recognition as a book of exceptional 
charm and instruction. To the original book a number of 
beautiful photographs have now been added, and it should 
be welcomed, not only by fishermen, but by all who find 
interest in the life of the riverside. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
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Politics 


England’s French Dominion ? 
WILLIAM TEELING 
y, baa and enthusiastic Conservative, Mr. Teeling contested 
the 1929 General Election for a London Dock seat. Beginning 
to feel qualms about his lack of personal knowledge of any 
part of the Empire, and also about activcly encouraging migration 
to Canada, in 1930, he gave up nursing the constituency and 
set out to spend a year crossing and recrossing Canada, studying 
her problems first hand. 
In this book he shows the growing influence or the French 
Canadian and the French Catholic, and what it means: the 
dangers to the Prairie Provinces of Central European immigrants ; 
the life in British settlements in the west; the unhappy lot 
of the unemployed and the deportees; and, in short, all the 
varied sides of life that make up the Canadian picture. 
Mr. Teeling writes frankly of the problems the Empire must 
face and his frequent interviews with the Prime Ministers of the 
different provinces: with Lord Willingdon, Mr. Bennett, and 
Mr. Mackenzie King are of extreme interest at the present time. 
With a frontispiece and map, 7s. 64. 


Flight 


Down Africa’s Skyways 

BENJAMIN BENNETT 
ounNG and old alike will find a thrill in this story, so graphically 
told, of the aerial route to Africa. Starting with the epic 
flight of Van Ryneveld and Brand, the author introduces us to 
air pioneers who have raced into drizzly dawns and ominous 
nights ; battled with storm and wind; plunged through worlds 
of clouds into they knew not what ; suffered a hundred hardships 
and toiled with failing engines ; been numbed by cold at height 

and shrivelled by furnace heat in the tropics. 
The author has met nearly all his characters; heard in their 
own modest words of the dangers they had encountered ; learnt 
something of the horrors that assai] even the iron-nerved when 

engines fail and catastrophe seems imminent. 
The reader is able to visualize the blazing of a trail that has 
helped Imperial Airways to forge a giant aerial chain, linking 
London to Cape Town. Illustrated, tos. 6d. 
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Fine Aris 


Pewter Down the Ages 
HOWARD H. COTTERELL, F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Author of ‘Old Pewter: Its Makers and Marks’, etc. 


With a foreword by F. ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, F-.S.A. 


ig this imposing work Mr. Cotterell, the acknowledged authority 
upon pewter, takes us over many centuries of the Craft of the 
Pewterer; displaying in chronological sequence, from early 
medizval to present times, typical examples of the pewterer’s 
art, in a fine series of illustrations. 

Pewter as depicted in old pictures—a byway of the subject but 
seldom frequented up to now by English collectors—receives the 
author’s special attention. 

Pewter Down the Ages is the first serious effort in the English 
language at giving a comparative analysis of Continental pewter, 
side by side with contemporary English pieces, where possible, 
and by which it is hoped that a less parochial outlook may be 
attained. English collectors have been far too apt to scorn the 
products of the mainland, but the wonderful examples illustrated 
in the early part of this book may go far to remove so great an 
injustice. 

The idea of including, with this book, a short list of well-known 
makers and their marks, which may be removed and carried in 
the coat-pocket, will make a very wide appcal, for it achieves a 
desideratum of long standing. Profusely illusivated, 215, 


If you are interested in the latest news of the 
latest books you should read: 


THE BOOKLOVER 


Each issue sent free on application to: 


Tug Eprror, THE BOOKLOVER, 
34-36 PaTERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C.4 
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Miscellaneous 
Spangled Unicorn 


NOEL COWARD 
Author of “Collected Sketches and Lyrics”, “Cavalcads’’, ‘Bitter 
Sweet’, “Private Lives’, ‘“Hay Fever’’, etc. 
ERE is an anthology collected by Noel Coward (‘‘Actuated”, 
he writes, “solely by one dominant idea. That idea being, 
in a word, Progress’) from the works of Albrecht Drausler, Serge 
Liiavanov, Janet Urdler, and others. Striking photographs of this 
august assembly of poets are reproduced and, with the biographical 
notes by Mr. Coward, should suffice to remind a foryctful public 
of their brilliant existence. 
Mr. Coward, in his preface to the volume, writes: ‘‘In this 
slim volume I have gathered together from all parts of the 
world, fragments of thought, rich in beauty, the fruits of minds 
that are unafraid, clear, and incisive in sophistication, strong in 
awarcness of the age in which they live . . .’’ and so on. 
The intelligent reader may, from this announcement, presume 
what he likes. But he is advised that Noel Coward is here his 
wittiest and most satirical self. Illustrated, 6s. 


More Spook Stories 


E. F. BENSON 
Author of “Spook Stories’, ‘Lucia’, etc. 
r. Benson is a past-master in the art of story-telling and 
‘ie stories contained herein are not only thrilling in the 
extreme, but are perfect examples of their kind. 7s. 64 


Tall Stories 


The Rise and Triumph of the Great Whopper 
LOWELL THOMAS 
yo tell them. We all tell them. And we all laugh our heads 
off when we hear them. Everyone knows a few tall stories ; 
erand, fantastic, improbable, impussible lies. But there are very 
few who know how many of these ludicrous “whoppers’’ there 
really are, and how shameless and funny they can be. And by 
far the most infamous of the cntire lot are in this unusual 
volume. lilusti ated, 258. 
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General Fiction 


The Anxious Days 


PHILIP GIBBS 


Author of ‘‘The Golden Years” (5th impression), ‘The Middle of 
the Road” (105th thous.), etc. 


Se Puitip Gipss’ new novel portrays the two years which 
have just passed, when this country faced a financial and 
economic crisis of the utmost gravity. The story is full of human 
drama and character-study, and shows the pressure of world 
events upon the private lives of ordinary people, and the bewilder- 
ment of the modern mind in this time of uncertainty and disorder. 
The book is crowded with characters as we meet them in life, 
but it is dominated by the personality of one man, an old- 
fashioned Englishman, ‘‘axed’’ from the Navy, who starts a new 
adventure in English fields after exile abroad. In the simplicity 
of his heart he wants to help England and the people with whom 
he comes in contact. He has a rough time in his endeavour, but 
before the book is ended the reader will have seen into the soul 
of a very gallant gentleman, and into the lives of some very 
charming people. 7s. 64 


The Will of James Mark Crane 
UNA L. SILBERRAD 
Author of ‘The Romance of Peter Waine: Timber Merchant’’, etc. 


HEN old James Crane died he was found to have left a 

peculiar will. To his niece, Joanna, he bequeathed one- 
third of his fortune with one stipulation : that she should succeed 
in selling back to the original owners four articles which were 
in his possession. Further, it had to be established that the 
motive of the repurchase in each case was one of sentiment. 
Many are the vicissitudes which Joanna experiences before 
attaining her object; and we learn in due course the reason 
for Crane’s strange clause in his will and of the destination of 
the other two-thirds of his fortune. 
With its setting principally in London, it is a delightful story 
which will undoubtedly achieve a great popularity. 7s. 64 
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Superstition 
STEPHEN McKENNA 
Author of ‘Sonia’, “The Secret Victory’, etc. 


A’ the author of a remarkable succession of memorable novels, 
Stephen McKenna is universally acknowledged as one of the 
finest writers of our day. A new novel from his pen is thus an 
event of real importance, and Superstition can hardly but become 
one of the most discussed novels of the autumn. 
It is a powerful, and, in some ways, an almost awe-inspiring story 
of a man whose life was overshadowed by the ‘‘demoniacal love” 
of a woman. As tragedy after tragedy befell him there arises 
inevitably the question: coincidence or superstition? Did 
these things happen just by chance, or were they influenced 
by some hidden and uncontrollable force ? 
This, briefly, is the theme of a story more remarkable, more 
challenging and more poignant than anything Mr. McKenna 
has yet done, 7s. 6d. 


God Created Them Apart 


MABOTH MOSELEY 
Author of “This Lady was a Gentleman’, etc. 


od Created Them Apart is pure romance described in the 
modern manner. 
In Greta Berkeley-Ammon, the beautiful, intelligent, but 
sublimely foolish, spoilt wife, who thought the world was made 
for her and found it was not, Miss Moseley has created a character 
of unusual interest to men and women alike. 
The reader learns how a black pearl necklace changes hands and 
alters the lives of at least two people; how greyhounds are 
bred in a first-class establishment ; how a man of position can 
vanish completely ; how evidence is obtained for divorce; and 
a hundred other things which show the modern world as a vast, 
brilliant, ever-changing phantasmagoria. 
Miss Moseley is witty, often malicious, and sometimes wise. No 
one can doubt that at all times her novel is entertaining. 7s. 6d. 
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Mary Dallon 


HERBERT ASQUITH. 
Autor of ‘Roon” (5th impression), ‘‘Young Ovland” (15th tm- 
pression), etc. 


Some two years ago Mr. Asquith published the successor to his 
triumphantly successful novel, Young Orviand, upon the 
publication of which the Morning Post wrote: ‘‘Mr. Asquith has 
surely arrived as one of the first English novelists—perhaps as 
the great novelist.”’ 
His new novel will arouse the liveliest interest and speculation. 
Mr. Asquith has taken for his central figure a young girl who 
tramps the roads of England with her sailor father. It is a story 
of love and adventure, containing a wide and various gallery of 
characters in different planes of modern life. 7s. 6d. 


The Uttermost Gift 


DOROTHY CUNYNGHAME 
Author of ‘‘Summer’s Lease”’ 


Wy her first novel, Summer’s Lease, Dorothy Cunynghame 
achieved a well-deserved success. The novel showed a 
sense of style and a real gift for character-drawing which earned 
the praise of a wide Press. 

The Uttermost Gift follows very worthily its brilliant predecessor, 
showing an interesting development of style, and an even deeper 
sympathy with character. Itis, briefly, the story of Gerda Farady 
who, shut out from the love of an adored mother as a child, 
tries to find in nature a substitute for human affection. She 
longs to be a writer. Her mothcr, despising her cleverness, tries 
to destroy her ambition to further her own ends, The struggle 
between mother and daughter throws Gerda back into herself to 
such an extent that by the time she reaches womanhood she 
has become so self-centred that when love does come to her, her 
unawareness separates her from her lover. 

How she is shocked into the realization of what life really is, and 
how she finally breaks down the barriers that she has built 
about herself, and at last gives the uttermost gift to her lover, 
makes a story of deep interest and real value. qs. 64 
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[GENERAL FICTION 
A Book Society Recommendation 


The Georgian House 


FRANK SWINNERTON 
Author of “Sketch of a Sinner’, ‘Nocturne’ (5th thous.), eto, 


Compron MAcKENZIE: ‘‘The best novel of Mr. Swinnerion’s I 
have vead since ‘Nocturne’ ."'"—DaILy MAIL. 

L. A. G. STRONG: ‘, . . rich in character and incident ... the 
writing 1s excellent... one of the haf-dozen best novels of the 
year.’’—SPECTATOR. 

SIR Max PEMBERTON: “And when to this success of creation 
Mr. Swinnerton adds the prose of a master, then we ave left with no 
alternative but to add the volume to our shelves, not as the book which 
‘was’, but as one that ‘is’ and ‘will be’.”,—-EVENING NEws. _75S. 64, 





Blizzard 


EDWARD WOODWARD 
Author of “Winter Wheat’ (2nd impression), etc. 


A BLIZZARD blew through the life of Gerald Layton. Not only 
did he lose his son and wife, but his reputation was smirched 
because he dared to judge the facts justly and refused to take 
the easy way out... . 
Following the tragic death of his son John, Gerald attempted 
to turn what Society regards as a disgrace into an assuagement 
of grief. This championship of what he thought was right 
brought upon Gerald the acid enmity of his ‘‘in-laws’’ and landed 
him eventually in the dock on a charge of manslaughter. 7s. 6d. 





Bharosa 


HELEN M. FAIRLEY 
Author of ‘‘The Greater Freedom’’, ‘‘Kali’s Jewels’, etc. 


ib the course of a thrilling story we learn why an English officer 

is reduced to dwelling on the jungle border ; how Diana scalds 
her arm to remove the stain of a kiss; and of the children’s 
extraordinary attitude to their mother’s death. Interwoven 
with jungle lore, murder, theft and mystery, and enhanced by 
the glamour of descriptive passages, a gripping romance is 
unveiled in a most striking manncr. 7s. 6d. 
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Decree Nisi 


ISABEL C. CLARKE 
Author of “Sea Air”, “By the Bluse River’ (46th thous.), etc. 


4 is theme of Miss Clarke’s new novel is of the marriage of an 
English diplomat with the daughter qf an Italian Princess. 
Centring round Randolph Gerwin and his wife Marigold, the 
story tells of their lives and those of the rest of the Gerwin family. 
Marigold, young and very lovely, marries Randolph shortly after 
her mother’s death. The author gives a delightfully vivid picture 
of their subsequent life in England, surrounded by the other 
members of the Gerwin family, and of their only child Sebastian, 
whose affliction first reveals the elements of tragedy in an other- 
wise happy marriage. We see the Catholic view of marriage, but 
we see also how much the woman has to lose and how little to 
gain by “‘easier’”’ divorce. : 
Miss Clarke demonstrates once again her sympathetic insight 
into human problems and her ability to offer both a solution 
and a charming story. 78. 64. 


Sons and Daughters 


ANN KNOX 
Author of ‘‘Flowerdown’’, ‘Vallejo Kétty”’ 


Wr her two previous novels, Flowerdown and Vallejo Kttty, 
Ann Knox achieved considerable success and attracted the 
serious attention of the critics. Writing of her in the Observer, 
Gerald Gould said: ‘Miss Knox has a high standard of artistic 
endeavour, a determination to write about life with thoroughness 
and honesty, and she can create beauty.”’ 

Great expectations, then, are centred upon Sons and Daughters ; 
expectations which, we believe, will be fully realized. It 1s a 
vivid and convincing story of an erratic post-War family whose 
destinies are protected, and to some extent controlled, by the 
brain and devotion of a New York East Side Jew. He sees 
all too clearly that their foundations are set in the sands. 
Sustained through the years by a romantic love for Oonah, he 
serves every member of the family in turn, only to be disillusioned 
by the cynical use that each one makes of him. 7s. 64 
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Cloud 


ROY BRIDGES 
Author of ‘‘Negrohead’”’, ‘‘Trinity’’, “And All that Beauty’’ 


Cu ig a story of real and dramatic power, and traces the 
unexpected incidents which follow the summoning before Cloud, 
an indulgent magistrate, of a young man, Mark Gain, on a charge 
of striking another man. Following the magistrate’s inquiry 
many facts are unearthed, and a situation of real poignancy 
eventually arises. 

The novel is of interest, not merely on account of its story, but 
through the brilliant characterization of the personalities involved, 
and the depth of feeling which the author is able to command. 


7s. 6d. 


Vain Pantomime 
DIANA PATRICK 
Author of ‘‘Fivst Your Penny’’, ‘The Time of Gold", etc. 


1% her new novel Diana Patrick tells of Carmine, a dancer who 
was orphaned by the death of her acrobat father in a stage 
accident. At a seaside town Carmine meets Julian and falls 
in love. Trusting to his promises she remains behind when her 
company moves on, but by a curious twist of fate the pair become 
parted, each concluding the other to be false. 7s. 6a. 


A New Novel 


SIMON DARE 
Author of ‘“‘The Cloth 1s Woven’’, ‘‘Where no Wind Comes”, etc. 


AY) UNG in her usual delightful manner Simon Dare here 
tells a story which deals with a period of six months before 
a decree is made absolute. Sara Marsden divorces her husband, 
a charming man, and in order to have a great friend near her 
without the interference of the King’s Proctor, she provides him 
with an official wife, her own secretary, and the three of them 
migrate to a cottage in Cornwall. Here many inevitable and 
exciting complications ensue. 7s. 64. 
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They Could Do No Other 
(A Volume of Stories) 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of “A Clue from the Stars’, “Stormbury”, ‘‘The Farmer's 
Wife’, etc. 
M24s728 in whatever field he chooses to indulge his pen, Mr. 
Phillpotts enjoys a reputation second to none. This volume 
of stories typifies the wide range of his skill, and provides unique 
entertainment for readers of every taste. qs. Od. 


Gripped by Drought 
ARTHUR W. UPFIELD 
Author of ‘The Sands of Windee’’, ‘‘A Royal Abduction”, etc, 


ripped by Drought is a powerful story of a man’s battle, not 

only with the elements of nature which threatened the ruin 
of his huge Australian sheep-farm, but also with a loveless and 
unhappy marriage. For Frank Mayne, master of a million- 
acre sheep station, life assumed its most dreary aspect. No rain 
for his farm, a wife who involved him in an orgy of spending and 
entertainment and with disaster just round the corner, there 
seemed little prospect of happiness. Yet, in the darkest hour of 
all, after many unexpected and sometimes thrilling situations, 
the darkest hour of the drought gave way to rain and Mayne’s 
tribulations became of the past. 7s. 6d, 


Adam Square 
MARJORIE STEWART 


(A pseudonym of a popular novelist) 


dam Square is a brilliant novel dealing with life in a typical 

‘West of England city. There is the revolt of pathetic re- 
pressed womanhood in its late thirties against the domination of 
an overwhelming parent; of a henpecked husband against the 
nagging of an unsympathetic wife; the swift love aftair of the 
dancer Lucille ; and glimpses into the hidden tragedies, sorrows 
and joys of many humdrum homes. 7s. 6d. 
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His Second Book 


A. J. ALAN 
Author of ‘‘Good Evening, Everyone” 


[R7RopucTIoN to Mr. A. J. Alan is quite unnecessary. Suffice 

that this volume contains those stories (or whatever you may 
like to call them) that Mr. Alan has recounted over the wireless 
since the publication of his Good Evening, Everyone. 7s. 6d 





Spawn of the North 
BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 
Author of ‘“‘The Trail Eater’, etc. 


Barrett WILLOUGHBY, already a brilliant figure in the litera- 
ture of Alaska, has found new inspiration in the romantic 
salmon-packing industry of that country. Spawn of the North 
is a story of Alaska to-day. 

Dian, north-born daughter of wealthy, hard-fisted Eagle Turlon, 
a self-made baron of the fisheries, has been educated in the 
States. Almost on the eve of her marriage to a rich Californian, 
she is drawn back to the land of her birth during the season 
of the salmon run to face the great crisis of her existence and to 
choose between the primitive life of the ‘‘salmon aristocracy” 
of the North and the luxurious idleness that awaits her in 
California. 7s. 6d. 


Duty Be Damned ! 


DOUGLAS WALSHE 
Author of ‘‘Spider Girls’’, ete. 


‘‘tyuTY be damned!” said Bertha Martin. ‘And anyway, 
when duty points both ways and gives you achoice, why not 
do what you want to do? That’s only sense.’”’ But confronted 
with a situation when she had to choose between her lover and 
her family, what did Bertha do ? 
Duty Be Damned! will tell you, with tenderness, pathos and 
humour. It is an exciting, emotional story with a spirited 
heroine, a poisonous young blighter of a brother, two heroes and a 
grandmother. 7s. 64. 
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Turnip Tops 

ETHEL BOILEAU 
Author of ‘The Arches of the Years’’ (4th thous.), “Hippy Buchan” 
. (8th thous.), etc. 
‘OF of the most exciting stories I have read since Under 

Two Flags,’’ said Gilbert Frankau of Mrs. Boileau’s fine 

novel, The Arches of the Years. 
“A really worthwhile novel,” was W. B. Maxwell’s opinion, 
“finely conceived, firmly executed. Its author shows noble 
thought and high purpose.” 
It was, indeed, a novel of exceptional quality, and achieved 
immense popularity. This, her latest work, will be eagerly read 
by her countless admirers, 7s. 6d. 


Interrupted Melody 
L'ESTRANGE FAWCETT 


’ESTRANGE Fawcett is a newcomer to the realms of novel 

writing for whom we feel there is a very definite future. A 
study of frustration, his first novel tells of a young man whose 
disillusionment with life is partly inherent in his own nature, and 
partly due to his incapacity to know himself. Superficially 
appearing quite normal, a strange and unaccountable inward 
force drives him to despair, making him commit deeds contrary 
to his real nature. 7s. 6d 


The Notorious Mr. Gateacre 
(And Other Stories) 
THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
Author of ““Pam’’, ‘‘Pam’s Own Story", etc. 


TH Baroness von Hutten combines in an unusual degree 

the art of the novelist and the art of the short-story writer. 
Her novels, covering a wide range of subjects, are read by an 
immense public, who will find this collection of tales very much 
to their liking. 7s. 64. 
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Fair Rosamund 
E. O. BROWNE 
Author of ‘The Green Eagle’’, etc. 

H"= is the hurly-burly of Bristol Castle, and the order and 
disorder of lesser houses; Henry dancing in the camp of 
Free Companies in France; the comfortable family life of 
Jourdain FitzHarding and his wife Mary, Richard de Gifford’s 
mother, and the profitable marriage they made for him; Alice 
the peasant who had a price to pay for her freedom, and Dinadan 
the mongrel, with his own part in the affairs of state. But, at 
the heart of all, Rosamund faithful to her knight till the Queen 
bursts through with thrust and poison, and Henry FitzEmpress 
sticking at nothing to gain his heritage, till England rose from 

the ruins of the Norman Conquest into new life and hope. 
E. O. Browne’s stories of long ago are thrilling and colourful 
and to be enjoyed by all devotees to the art of historical saeco 
7s. 6d. 


Adventure 


The Lion of Petra 
TALBOT MUNDY 
Author of “Jimgrim’, ‘“‘Rung Ho!’’ ete. 
Hz is another story of the inimitable Jimgrim, whose adven- 
tures, recorded in the book bearing his namc as title, were read 
with remarkable avidity by Mr. Mundy’s hosts of enthusiasts. 
The Lion of Peiva is the exciting story of the deposition of an 
African chieftain who, soon after the Armistice, took advantage 
of the confused politics of the Near East to establish himself as a 
power in Petra, over Jordan. 6s. 


The Dead City 


The Adventures of Johnny Kilburn 
JOSEPH DELMONT 
Author of ‘In Chains’ (7th impression), ‘‘Slander’’, etc. 
i be Joseph Delmont we have a prince of story-tellers—sure, un- 
resting, relentless—who carries his reader along on a veritable 
spate of narrative. The stories that complete the volume main- 
tain a high level of picturesque adventure, and God of the Beasts, 
in which the author is among his beloved animals, will be found 
unusually impressive. 7s. 64. 
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Detective & Mystery 


The Imperfect Crime 


BRUCE GRAEME 
Author of “Blackshirt’, ‘‘Unsolved’”’, etc. 


Hz is mystery —as baffling and as complicated a mystery 
as ever any detective could wish to handle. 

Bruce Graeme introduces for the second time that most fascina- 
ting of modern detectives, Inspector Pierre Allain, of the French 
Sfireté Generale, who appeared with such success in A Murder 
of Some Importance. A more complex character than Allain it 
would be difficult to imagine : temperamental, brilliant, ruthless, 
he is by turns France’s finest detective and France’s fiercest 
lover, more ardent than Casanova, more promiscuous than 
Don Juan. A likeable character ifever there was one. As 
usual the author’s polished style places this story well above 
the average, rendering it something more than an ordinary 
thriller. qs. 6d. 


Further Outlook Unsettled 


HUGH CLEVELY 
Author of ‘Gang Law’’, ‘Hell to Pay", ete. 


H° CLEVELY has a happy knack of presenting attractive 
characters, and never has it been displayed to better advan- 
tage than in this light-hearted, quick-moving adventure story. 
Within a few hours of landing in England, David Kerr, the hero, 
finds himself engaged to a girl whom he has never met, suspected 
of murder, shadowed by Scotland Yard, and dogged by a band 
of crooks. He meets all these embarrassments smilingly, and 
his quick wit and ready invention will be a source of delight to 
every reader. 7s. 6d. 
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[DETECTIVE & MYSTERY 
Murder In Full Flight 


MARCUS MAGILL 
Author of ‘‘Murder out of Tune’, ‘Who Shall Hang’’, etc. 

+ Nicholson’s death accidental after all? Or was it 
murder? Who was the pilot of the green aeroplane ? Is 
Eden’s alibi really watertight and why does Miss Smith conceal 
the truth? These are some of the questions to be answered 
in Mr. Magill’s new and diverting mystery. Mr. Magill shows 
once more that he can give new life to the murder story. His 


plot has an original twist and his thrills are relieved by frequent 
humour. 7s. 6d, 


Mr. Daddy—Detective 
COLLIN BROOKS 

Author of ‘‘Mad-Doctor Merctful’’, ‘‘Three Yards of Cord’, etc. 
N° more unlikely sleuth existed than little Mr. Daddy, mer- 

chant, whose placid life had been spent in Upper Thames 
Street and whose hobby was the history of the city. But when 
he found himself unexpectedly accused of complicity in a grim 
murder, little Mr. Daddy displayed remarkable powers and even 
more remarkable tenacity. 
Mr. Collin Brooks brings to his novels an originality of mind and 
a freshness of execution that gives them zest and unusual qualities 
of entertainment. 7s. Od 


Secret Ways 
ANDREW SOUTAR 
Author of ‘‘The Devil’s Triangle’’, ‘‘Thirty Pieces of Silver’’, etc. 
ere Ways is an even more fascinating thriller than Andrew 
Soutar’s The Devil's Triangle, which, incidentally, has recently 
been made the subject of a film. 
Secret Ways is a story that will thrill and mystify you, since you 
cannot be certain till the end which of the principal characters 
murdered Ambrose Merriman. And yet the crime itself is not 
so startling as the ‘‘motive’ for it. Behind all the strange 
happenings in this house on the Sussex Downs was an intensely 
human secret. 7s. 6d. 
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Announcing Important 


Cheap Editions 


Gladys Cooper 
b 


hg 
GLADYS COOPER 


“Miss Cooper’s gaiety and wit, her common sense and her intelli- 
gence, are revealed on every page ... should have a conspicuous 
success,’’—-SUNDAY EXPRESS. Illustrated, 5s, 


Secrets of Houdini | 
Authoritatively revealed for the first time by J.C. CANNELL 
“Keeps the reader gasping at every page... exhilaratingly 
uncanny.’’—SUNDAY TIMES. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Less than the Dust : 
The Autobiography of a Tramp 
by 


JOSEPH STAMPER 


‘*‘There are pages with the quality of Maxim Gorki.’’-—Compron 
MACKENZIE IN THE DAILY MAIL. 

“‘A book worth all your best sellers . . . cuts right down to the 
bone of life.’"—Da!tLy HERALD. With a frontispiece, 3s. 64, 


How Animals Live 


by 
J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT 


“Fascinating and spontaneous . . . drawn on by the spell of so 
much knowledge presented with so much zeal.”—-OBSERVER. 
Iliustvated, 7s. 6d. 
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Lauterbach of the China Sea 
by 
LOWELL THOMAS 


“Irresistible to all lovers of romantic adventure.’’—NEws- 
CHRONICLE. : 
“It is an amazing record.”—SuNDAY TIMES. Illustrated, 5s- 


Twenty-nine Yeats: 
The Reign of King Alfonso XIII of Spain 
by 
MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 


“For a student of Spanish affairs it is indispensable, and the 
ordinary reader will find it bristling with interest.’-—LEICESTER 
EVENING MAIL. Illustrated, 5s. 





A Yellow Sleuth 


The autobiography of ‘NOR NALLA” (Detective-Sergeant. 
Federated Malay States Police) 

“A more enthralling volume of secret service could not be desired.’ 

—OBSERVER. Illustrated, 3s. 6d 


Gamblers All 
by 
PHILIP SERGEANT 


“An entertaining medley relating to gaming and gamesters in 
many countries and many ages.’’—MORNING Post. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Rooms of Mystery and Romance 


by 
ALAN FEA 
“Not to be taken to bed if you are sleeping alone in a moated 
grange.’’—DaILy ExPREss. Illustrated, 5s. 
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Service Trials and Tragedies 
by 
Ligut.-Co., F. E. WHITTON, c.m.c. 
“. . . anadmirable book.... He is master of his subject.”— 
Dairy NEws. 
“I can conceive of few books more agreeable for an evening’s 
teading.”’——DaILy EXPRESS. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


The Day after Tomorrow 
What is going to happen to the world ? 
b 


y 
SIR PHILIP GIBBS 

“The whole book is of absorbing interest and of the greatest 
importance.”—-DEAN INGE IN THE EVENING STANDARD. 
“A book that everyone should read,”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEwsS. 
“‘Thrillingly interesting ... an amazing record.” —TAaTLER, 

5S. 





Two Lone Ships 
by 
GEORGE KOPP 
“This first-hand account of life on the two German cruisers 
the Goeben and the Breslau, is speedy and splendid .. . friends 
are lyrical in their praises... .’—ROGER PIPPETT IN DAILY 


HERALD. 
“One of the most thrilling accounts of the War I have read.”— 


RICHARD KING IN TATLER, Illustrated, 6s. 


Realities of War 
by 

SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
“In this book I have written about some aspects of the War 
which, I believe, the world must know and remember, not only 
as a memorial of men’s courage in tragic years, but as a warning 
of what will happen again—surely—if a heritage of evil and of 
folly is not cut out of the hearts of the peoples.”—FROM THE 
PREFACE, 55. 
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A. Selection from Hutchinson’ s 
General List 


The Works of 


The Late Right Honourable 
THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


P.C., G.C.S,1., D.C.L., LL.D., B.Litt. 





FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY 


“They are the very stuff of which tragedy is made... richer 
in plot than the most ingenious novel.’’—Daily Mail. 
Lith tmpyesston illustrated, 21s. net. 





MORE FAMOUS TRIALS 


“Unlike most sequels, the book is, on the whole, even better 
than its predecessor.’”’—Datiy Mail. 

‘The book, as a whole, supplies a remarkable series of psy- 
chological studies among every class of society and is full of 
living interest.”’"—Times. 

3°42 impression, illustrated, 218. met. 





TURNING POINTS IN HISTORY 


Lord Birkenhead, with his vast expericnce in many spheres of 
life, and with a mind made astute through a triumphantly success- 
ful period at the bar, bas here selected and discussed what were 
and are, in his opinion, the crucial turning points in history. 
Ranging from the Conversion of Saint Paul to the Problem of 
the Dantzig Corridor and from the Navigations of Coluin.us to 
the Coming of the Bolshevist, this volume contains material for 
endless debate and discussion. 

4th tiiProsstion, inh iled, 21s. mel. 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS BY 
PHILIP GIBBS 


*“*Siy Philip Gibbs és a typical and topical product of 

his age; he ts the apostle of youth and of tdealism ; 

@ reasoned and not a reckless optimist, disciplined 
vathey than disillusioned”, 


THE STREET OF UNCHANGING QUEST 
ADVENTURE 


THE MIDDLE OF THE 
ROAD = A MASTER OF LIFE 


HEIRS APPARENT LITTLE NOVELS OF 
NOWADAYS 
YOUNG ANARCHY 

| VENETIAN LOVERS 
THE CUSTODY OF THE 


CHILD OUT OF THE RUINS 
HELEN OF LANCASTER THE AGE OF REASON 
sie '" DARKENED ROOMS 
OLIVER’S KIND WOMEN bra ake. 
THE RECKLESS LADY MANSIONS, S.W. 


Other titles will be added from time to time. 


LEATHER. Red Lambskin, rounded back, gilt top, 
gold blocked side and back, facsimile autograph, 
special end papers, printed in choice and newly -set 
cleay type on pure paper. F'cap 8vo. 55. net 


CLOTH. Blue Art Cambric, rounded back, gold 
blocked side and back, facsimile autograph, printed in 
choice and newly-set clear type on pure paper. 

F’cap 800. 35. 6d. net 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF THE FAMOUS 


RAFAEL SABATINI 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES . 


The World ts Rafael Sabatini’s background and he 
vanges all history for his plots. France during 
the revolution, the Italy of the Renaissance, England 
under the Stuarts, America undey the Georges—all 
come alike to this versatile author. In this uniform 
edition wf ts now possible to collect your favourite 
writer in @ style which is at once beautiful and 


inexpensive. 

SCARAMOUCHE THE SNARE 
CAPTAIN BLOOD THE TAVERN KNIGHT 
THE TRAMPLING OF HISTOR oes 

THE LILIES TERTAINMENT.  Seriee T 
THE SEA HAWK HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ EN- 
ANTHONY WILDING TERTAINMENT. Series II 
LOVE-AT-ARMS THE GATES OF DOOM 
THE BANNER OF THE BULL THE LION’S SKIN 
THE SHAME OF MOTLEY THE STROLLING SAINT 
THE CAROLINIAN BARDELYS THE 
FORTUNE’S FOOL MAGNIFICENT 
ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE 
BELLARION THE HOUNDS OF GOD 


THE ROMANTIC PRINCE 
Other titles will be added from time to time. 


LEATHER. Brown Lambskin, rounded back, gilt 
top, gold blocked side and back, special end papers, 
printed in choice and newly-set clear type on pure 
paper. 5s. nek 


CLOTH. Blue Art Cambric, rounded back, gold 
blocked side and back, printed in choice and neily-set 
Clear type on pure paper. 3s. Od. net 


Labtrty five 


From Huztchinson’s General List 


Biography and Memows 


MY AMERICAN VISIT. (6/-) .. By Lord Birhenheai 
TWO YEARS OF CAPTIVITY IN GERMAN BAST AFRIC A. (7/6) 
By Surgeon E. C. Holiom, R.N. 


THROUGH THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. a = . By Claude Anct 
A DOCTOR'S DIARY. (5/-) oe . .- By a Harley Street Doctor 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. (3/6) ea .- By Lady Cynthia Asquith 
WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA. (3/6) .. i - By Lowell Thomas 
THE BOY’S LIFE OF COLONEL LAWRENCE. (s/s iis By Lowell Thomas 
MATA HARI. (s/6)  .. we : sie .- By Major Thomas Coulson 
RAFFLES IN REAL LIFE. (8/6) sé . By “Gentleman George” 
THE MYSTERY OF JACK THE RIPPER. (3/6) i .. By Leonard Matters 


INTERNATIONAL CRIMINALS PAST AND PRESENT. (2/6) 
hy beedevick Bowkt 


RECOLLECTIONS ANCIENT AND MODERN. (3°45) 
By Sir Fiamsltom P. Freee Smith, C.S2., RN. 


WELL! WELL! WELL (8/6)... & sla es sis . By Leslie Henson 
ROAMIN' IN THE GLOAMIN’ (3/6) ee oe oe .» By Sir Harry Lauder 
FiXIN’ THE STOOF OOP (4/6) ee se ee ee . By Billy Merson 


Naval, Military and Atr 


THE DIARY OF A U-BOAT COMMANDER. (3/6) ..  ..  «. By “tEtienme'® 


MONS, ANZAC AND KUT. (3/6) , e a a4 By Aubrey Herbert 
MUD AND KHAKI. (3/6) es ee ‘6 - i By H. S, Clapham 
SO THIS WAS WAR. (s/6) aie sie sa a ee By “Bombadier X"” 
TEST OF SCARLET. (3/6) wa 5 .. By Coningsby Dawson 
THE JUTLAND SCANDAL. (5/-) .. as By Admiral Sis Reginald Bacon, K.C.B. 
SLAVES GF THE WAR LORDS. (5/-) ‘a i - . By Henry Resse 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FLYING. (5/-) .. ; ..By Harry Harper 
OUR FUTURE IN THE AIR. (1/6). By Brig.-Gen, P. R. C. Groves, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
THE ERRAND OF MERCY. (3/6) < acs .. By M. Mostyn Bird 
THE FAENZA REST CAMP. (6/-) as os By Lt.-Col. H. S. Scot-Huarden 
CANNON FODDER. (3/6) ‘ ae D, By A. D. Haslam 


FIELD GUNS IN FRANCE. (3/6) bse By Lu. -Col. N. Eraser Tytler, D.S.O. 


[GENERAL LIST 


Politics and Economics 


THE NECESSITY OF CAPITALISM. (4/6) 
CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST. (3/6) 
THE IRISH FREE STATE. (3/6) 
CAPITAL LEVIES. (3/6) aS 

EMPIRE FREE TRADE. (2/6) 

INDUSTRIAL ANARCHY. (2/6) 

THE SOUL OF GERMANY. (2/6) “% . By T. F. A. Smith 
POLITICIANS AND THE PRESS. (1/-) as By Lord Beaverbrook 
TRADES UNIONS AND TRADE UNIONISM (64. \Ry Sir George B. Hunter and E. T. Good 
THE SECOND YEAR OF THE LEAGUE. (6/-) -- By Harold W. V. Temperley 
THE PERSONAL RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. (4/6) By John D. Rockefeller, junr. 
THE CAPITAL LEVY EXPOSED. (2/6 & 1/-) se «» By F. De Pennefather 


; . By Philip Voss 
‘By Sir E. J. P. Benn, Bart, 
By Albert C. White 

as ea -. By J. Michael Hope 
ea as es By the Rt. Hom. J. A. McCurdy 
oe By W. Walter Crotch 


Nature 
A DOG BOOK. (4/6) oe be = Katharine Tynan 
THE DOG MIND. (4/6) as es ‘ -By “Via” 
SFORTING TERRIERS. (4/6) ‘es ie i i Ry Pisce O’Conor 
THE PUPPY BOOK. (2/6) aE aia Pe v 3 By Robert S. Lemon 
THE CRY OF THE WILD. (5/-) uh By Joe Mills 


BRITISH MOSQUITOES AND HOW TO “ELIMIN ATE THE: M. (3/6) 
By A. Moore Hozarth 


ADVENTURES AMONG BEES. (2/6) .. os ae ae ..By Herbert Mace 
A BOOK ABOUT THE BEE. (2/6) ie - ee as ..By Herbert Mace 
SOME OTHER BEES, (2/6) we ef es : . By Herbert Mace 
BRITISH FRESH WATER FISHES. (5/-) “ "By Sir Hertert Marwell, Bart. 
BIRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE.  (5/-) bs sa . By Frank Finn, F.Z.S. 
EGGS AND NESTS OF BRITISH BIRDS.  s5/-) i .. By Frank Finn, F.Z.S. 


OUR BRITISH TREES ANI) HOW TO GROW THEM. (5/-) 

by Francis George Heath 
TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS OF THE COUNTRYSLOF. (5/-) 

By Edward Step, F.L.S. 
WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY. foe ..By F Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A, 
BIRD BEHAVIOUR. (5/-) ee . ay . By Frank Finn, F.Z.S. 
COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS. (5/-) . a By W. R. Py craft, A.L.S., F.Z.8: 
INSECT ARTISANS AND THEIR WORK. (5/-) se .. By Edward Step, F.L.S* 


Spiritualism and Religion 


A HERETIC IN HEAVEN. (3/0) es st ab i. is By ‘‘Dadiy”® 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. (4°6) es fe de Ly the Rev. G. Vuale-Owen 
MY LETTERS FROM HEAVEN. (4/6) ze ts i By Wintfred Graham 
MORE LETTERS FROM HEAVEN. (4/6) .. os ee By Winifred Graham 
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GENERAL LIST] 


THE EVOLUTION OF SPIRITUALISM. (7/6) is oe + Harvey Metcalfe 
LETTERS OF THE LATE FATHER MATURIN. (4/6) 
Edited by the Rev. Joseph M. Brampton 


PROBLEMS WHICH PERPLEX. (4/6) a“ “ .-By the Rev. G. Vale-Owen 
FACTS ON FUTURE LIFE. (4/6) és as sie ..By the Rev. G. Vale-Owen 
JESUS THE CHRIST. (4/6) is <e a .-Ly the Rev. G. Vale-Owen 
PAGANISM IN OUR CHRISTIANITY. (3/6)... ia By Sir Arthur Weigal 
HEALING THROUGH SPIRIT AGENCY. (3/6)... .-By Abduh! Latif 
THE CASE FOR SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY. (2/6) .. By Sir Arthur Conan Doybe 
SILHOUETTES OF SPIRIT LIFE. (2/-) ae ; By ‘Amicus’: 
MY RELIGION. (2/-)  .. .-By Arnold Bennett, Hugh Walpole, Rebecca Wes, eto 
WHAT HAPPENS AFTER DEATH. (1/6) .. ik ..By the Reo. G. Vale-Owen 
HOW SPIRITS COMMUNICATE. (1/6) re ie . By the Rev. G. Vale-Owen 

PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY. (x/6) = oe . By the Rev. G. Vale-Owen 
BODY, SOUL AND SPIRIT. (2/6) wa aa .»By the Rev. CG. Vale-Owen 
KATHLEEN. (6/-) .. a as ee aa ae the Rev. John Lamond, D.D. 
THE WITNESS. (6/-) es ws <s a ‘ - -. By Jessie Pluits 
BEAR WITNESS. (4/6) .. = oe ‘a ae ee By a King's Counsel 
ON TOUR IN U.S.A. (4/6) oa cs a's — .- By the Rev. G. Vale-Owen 
PAUL AND ALBERT. (4/6) .. ee 7 ‘ee Ry the Rev. G. Vale Owen 
BLUE ISLAND. (3/6) we ee “ ‘i «+ Communicated by W. T. Stead 
RACHEL COMFORTED. (6/-) .. ‘a -» By Mrs. Fred Matusris 


THE RETURN OF GEORGE R. SIMS. (2/6) 
By R. H. Saunders (in collaboration with a friend of George R. Sims 
NORTHCLIFFE’S RETURN (4/6) .. ie a ie -- By Hannon Swaffer 


Sport and Pastimes 


THE ARTS OF HOCKEY. (2/6) Ss an a Se By Evic Green 
A BOOK ON SWIMMING AND DIVING. (2/6) = as .. By Sid G. Hedges 
CORDON LOWE ON LAWN TENNIS. (2/6) 
PROGRESSIVE GOLF. (4/6) ire ae as ae ee .- By Harry Vardon 
YACHTING ON A SMALL INCOME. (2/6) .. we as By Maurice Griffiths 
HOW TO BECOME A GOOD SWIMMER, (3/6) .. .. . By David Billington 
SKIS AND SKI-ING. (2/6) ay ‘ be oe sa .. By Elon Jessup 
HOCKEY FOR WOMEN. (2/6) . By Marjorie Pollard 


COMBINED FIGURE AND ICE- WALTZING, “(a/6) "By Col. H. Vaughan Kent, C.B.E- 
AUCTION BRIDGE ESSENTIALS. (5/-) or és ae oe By Cross-Ruff 
CANNONS AND BIG GUNS. (5/-) oe ee ee ie és By Tom Reece 
MIDWOOD ON BRIDGE. (1/6) 

BERGHOLT’S MODERN AUCTION : Its Ridding and Principles. (7/6). By Ernest Bergholt 
THE ANGLER’S GUIDE TO THE IRISH FISHERIES. (15/-) By Joseph Adams 


Journalism 
THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF LITERATURE. (3/6) ee . By Michael Joseph 
HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY. (3/6) .. ee ee .. By Michack Joseph 
FREE-LANCE FICTION. (2/6) “e oe a . By Vhslsp Lasrtson 
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HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS. (6/-) ee -. By Constance E. Miller 
HOW TO WRITE BUSINESS LETTERS. ve oe .- By C. Maxwell Tregartha 
THE MAGAZINE STORY. (3/6) és ‘ - sia .. By Michael Joseph 
HOW TO WRITE SERIAL FICTION. (3/6) 

Ey Michael Joseph and Marten Cumberland 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A aaa ea (3/6) . Edited by Michael Joseph 
FREE-LANCE FALLACIES. (2/6) we ; te By Philip Masrtson 
HOW TO SUCCEED AS A WRITER. (2/6) .. ee .« By Philip Beaufoy Barry 
HOW TO SUCCEED AS A PLAYWRIGHT (4/6) .. .. By Philip Beaufoy Barry 


Poetry and Drama 


THE THOUSAND BEST POEMS. (6/-} kdihd by E. W. Cole and Ernest Hope 
THE THOUSAND BEST SONGS IN THE WORLD. (6/-) Edited by E. W. Cole 
THE LIFE AND DEAIH OF MARIE SIUART. (6/-) By Col. C. «i Court Repinztom 


NORTH SEA, AND OTHER POEMS. (3/6) .. 5 .. By H. de Vere Stacpoole 
SMOKING CONCERT RECITER. (1/-) oe a .. Compiled by A. H. Miles 
SHEAVES AND JAVELINS. (5/-) Ks . By Frank Hudson 
CHELSEA BUNS. (2/6) .. ae we ae Hernia “Whitllebot, edited by Noel Coward 
POEMS. (5/-) ot is ee Ss “y Se .. By Marie Corelli 
POINTS OF VIEW. (4/6).. ae Pr a SS a . By Elizabeth Bibesco 
THE PAINTED SWAN. (4/6) .. oe fe ee oe . By Elizabeth Bibesco 
THE TYRANT. (4/6) ae 2% ab as od a .. By Rafael Sabatini 


SONGS OF LOVE AND LIFE. (6/-) ee ee ee ee ny . By Za Cross 
VERSES. (2/6 & xf-) ee ee es en ee ee ee By Ethel M. DeR 


Classics 
THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES (2 volumes). (1/6 cach vol.) ..-By Henry Fielding 
THE HiUTORY OF AMELIA (2 volumes). (1/6 each vol.) .. By Henry Frelding 


THE ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND, COUNT FATHOM. (2/6) By Tobtas Smollett 
THE ADVENTURES OF PEREGRINE PICKLE (a volumes, 2/6) By Todias Smollett 


Miscellaneous 


STAMPEDE. (3/6) ee fe Pe ‘i Ge By Stella Court-Treat 
THERE IS NO RETURN. (6/-) neue ase) ve BY Elratheth Bidesco 
MY CAT PROSPERO.  (5/-) on ay ie is 20) bhaadseth Bruce Adams 
PHARAOH'S DREAM BOOK. (4/6) .. a 5% .. Compiled by Lady Threlfall 
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THE NEW CANADA. (4/6) ee oe ae ae . By J. BE. Ray 
SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. (3/6) 

THE GHOST BOOK. (3/6) an a <3 Collected by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
SPOOK STORIES. (3/6) és os ‘a ie .- By E. F. Benson 
ALLEN RAINE’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. * (2/6) 

HOW TO LIVE LONG. (2/6) 4 Series of Articles by the Most Eminent People of the Day 
WIRELESS POPULAR AND CONCISk. (1/6) By L!.-Col. C. G, Chetwode Crawley, R.M.A. 


HOW TO SUCCEED AS A PLAYWRIGHT. (4/6)... .. By Philip Beaufoy Barry 
WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS. (5/-) .. «swe, By ALM Ingpen 
HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS. (4/6) ..  .. By Constance E. Miller 
CAREERS FOR GIRLS. (2/6) .. Compiled by J. A. R. Cairns 


CHARACTER AS REVEALED BY HANDWRITING. 2/4) 
By Princess Marie Bariatinsky 


HOW TO WRITE BUSINESS LETTERS. (6/-) .. .. By C. Maxwell Tregurtha 
MOTORING FOR THE MILLION. (1/6) .. ae 2 By Leonard Henslowe 
THE CYNIC’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. (3/6) .. s3 ar i By “Celt? 
CANS AND CAN’TS. (3/6)  .. < eee ar vr By “Lady Cynthia Asquith 


OLD JIM NASIUM. (3/6).. .2 06. es i  iGh ee By Thomas Jay 


MANY VOICES. (4/6) .. wi te ‘ By E. Nisbet 
ROBERT FALCONER. (4/6) .. bs we a0 By Dr. George Macdonald 
HOW TO LISTEN TO AN ORCHESTRA. (s5/-) .. By Annie W. Patterson, B.A. 


Standard Biographies 


SAMUEL JOHNSON® .. “ e sg he Ke a By James Boswell 
NAPOLEON ar ‘ id is is ae a .. dy F. de Bourrienne 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 26 ae we ak a .. By Madame Cumpan 
OLIVER CROMWELL .. et yy A 4 ie .. By Thomas Carlyle 
NELL GWYN .. ia ee oe es ae is «+ By Peter Cunninzham 
WELLINGTON .. bs ay “s 3 a a .. By W. H. Maxwell 
CLEOPATRA .. ae ou ata Pet . By Philip W. Sergeant 
THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE — a “a ae eS . By Pirlip W. Sergeant 
QUEEN ELIZABETH .. ats as ae a be ~» By Agnes Strickland 
JOHN WESLEY.. oT ee ws ee as asi es By Robert Southey 


NELSON .. ee oe ee ee se ne aa fs By Kobert Southey 


Every volume altracinely bound with three-colour pictorial 
wrapper beautifully printed on the b-st quality paper. Euch 
biography conlains appreximalely BP 4, fiages of clear type and 
a frontis{ icce portrait and lille page Pgh} paper, an appendia, 
chronoalegy, notes and a Jugs a 
*In cloth only. «Chath 






ne ngeather, 35. net. 


